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—_—— 
(IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM. 
13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
INTERESTING HOUSE AND ART COLLECTION. 
OPEN FREE, between 10.30 and 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THU RSDAYS, and FRIDAYS to the end of AUGUST. 








Exhibitions. 


OLBEIN ENGRAVED PORTE AITS in 
Colours; Elizabethan pore 3 in Co s from Shake- 
in Colours. NOW ON VIEW at the MANNERS ¢ GALLERIES. _- 

FRANCIS HARVEY, 4, St. James's Street, 8. W. 








Provident Institutions. 


Tue BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent ay a instalments), and obtain the_right to 


icipate in the following 
Ming. F reedom from want in the of of Adversity as long as need 


ts. 
SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
a by eminent apeicions ro Surgeons. 
fe in the Country (A ley, Pai re 
Members, with garden foane ta uae medi 
aaa ree, in addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral ex: 
SIXTH. All these are available not for 
their wives or widows and young children 
SEVENTH. The ment of the “nubseriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 


Por further information appl z = the Secretary, Ma. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row. E.C. 


mses when it is needed 
embers only, but also for 








Gouce tional. 
NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


Rector—The Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, P.C. D.C.L. LL.D., &. 
Principal—Sir JAMES DONALDSON, M.A. LL.D. D.D. 
OPENING OF SESSION 1909-1910. 


UNITED COLLEGE. 
(ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE.) 
COLLEGE will be formally OPENED on WEDNESDAY, 
Oaber 6, and the WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 


October 7. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, with which the COM- 
PET Foote oe a ARIES are combined, will COMMENCE on 
bo cyeea al - ao for Admission will be 





iv: 

(including Two Spence Bursaries of the value of 301. each for the First 

and or the Second Year of tenure, and a Malcolm Bursary, 

restricted to Medical Students, of the annual value of 251. for Five 

Years) by either Men or bya 9 

Grants, not —— <> rit assigned to Students ay 
or Women) during the Pout ‘or Fifth Year who wish to take 

ee with Honours. Six Gran’ 


Satiog a a Degree curriculum, wish to Train for Secondary Schoo! 
erships. 

In the Course of the Session Nine Scholarships will be competed 
for, Five of which are open to Women Students as well as Men. They 
range in value from S01. to 501. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 
(DIVINITY. ) 


This COLLEGE will be OPENED on FRIDAY, October 8. The 
EXAMINATION ~ oe BURSA RIES will be held’ on OCTOBER 1 
is not necessary. ye are Four 

yi ea te vacant, ranging in value from 51. 
the close of the Session One Scho hip of s0l., One By: at and One 
of 141. will be open to competition 

The Classes in the Col epee are open to Men and Women Students 
alike, and a latin, Greek, English, French, German, Hebrew 
Arabic ic, Logic and Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, Political 
Philosophy, 1 Politica eonomy, ucation, Mathematics, Applied 
— ematics, Natural Philoso) by. Chemistry. Zoology, otany, 
a sn Agriculture and ural mromng? pee iM History, 
m4 ~ 2 4b. $ Military History, Yitrategy, | ics, Engineer- 


Theol Biblical 
Crlticnpeens and woke? Histeey — 


imen ~e" ‘Papers and = Lares ans the 
urses of f Instruction, Examinations for pegzees, il be 
found in the CALENDAR’ of the UNIVERSIT ablished by 
Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons, 45 Street, Edinbur, h 
Species Examination Papers for’ a eliminary and 
Competition Examinations are ublished in separate bonkiete ani 
y be had ECRETARY, or from Messrs. Henderson, 
Pephacllers, 8t. 


A gene Frompect us nl i antes Winter Session, as well a 
detailed ral, Pros on mifeation Department of the University, 
may be obtained on Koos tion te R " ) RY, 

NETT, ‘wnaeeed and Registrar. 

The _The University, 8t. Andrews, “ae 1909 

















N ORTH BRITISH ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
SCIENCE, AND Ezrenesyae. Newcastle-on- e 

york of the e fi ig Sections :—I. Fine Arte. 

a The Bcleneee. 11. apwotens and History. IV. oy V. The 

I Tama. Mechanical Arts and pb Vil. So 

ventions» ‘and Commerce. Law and Medicine. IX. 

tion and Moral Culture. X. Agriculture and Horticulture. —Pros- 
us free on application to THE HON. SEC., N.B.A., Claremont 





Buildings Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Principal—Sir ISAMBARD OWEN, D.C.L. M.D. 


SESSION OF 1909-10. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, SEPTEMBER 21 
to 23. 
OPENING OF TERM, OCTOBER 5. 


Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science and Letters, and of Fellowships, Scholarships, and 
Exhibitions, on application to 

F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales). 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH. 
The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of 
PROFESSOR OF FRENCH at the above COLLEGE 


U MVEBSITY WALES, 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN LATIN. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN LATIN at the above 
COLLEGE. 

Applications, together with 75 printed copies of Testimo- 
nials, must reach the Registrar not later than MONDAY, 
September 6, 1909. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
Professor—FREDK. BROWN. 

Assistant Professor—H. TONKS. 

Assistant—W. RUSSELL. 

Assistant Teacher of Painting—P. W. STEER. 
Assistant Teacher of Drawing—D. LEZS. 

Lecturer on Anatomy—G. D. THANE, LL.D. (Professor of Anatomy). 
Lecturer on the History of Art—ROGER E. FRY, B.A. 
Lecturer in Perspective—G. THOMSON. 

Lectures on Boe branches of Art are also given by the Professors 

Architecture, Archeology, and Egyptology). 
The me. TERM of the SESSION 1909-10, will begin on 
MONDAY, October 4. 
Intending Students should apply at once, as the number of 
vacancies is small. 


Residence for Men Sredenks is Coe at University College Hall, 
H. WOOD, B.Sc.), and for Women Students at 
yng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. (Principal, Miss 


Copies of THE SLADE,’ being a Collection of Drawings a 
some Pictures done by and Present Students, 1893-1907, price 6s. 
may be had on application. 
The Prospectus, containing full particulars of Courses of Study and 
. che is now ready, and may be had on application to the under- 
WALTER W. SETON, M.A., Secretary. 
sR versity College, London (Gower Street). 








UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, | MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING. 
DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
THE SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 4, 1909. 


ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE onan TO BUTH MEN 
AND WOMEN STUDENT: 


a the Medical pope ot Courses of Poop. are arran, a 
Graduates, or persons who have passed D. Examinations 4 
other Universities, may, after one year's audy or research, 
Master’s Degree. 
begs te with by fateomation ss to Lecture and Labora‘ 


to 
egulations oo &c., Exhibitions an 
Bcholarshi will _ ome on app ation te to the BECRETARY OF 


to meet 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 


NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 
A HALL of RESIDENCE for worns STUDENTS (Clifton 
Hill House) will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
For all particnlars apply to Miss M. C. ORTAVELEY, M.A., The 
University, Bristol. 


Roerat HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 7, 1909. The 
= ee Students for the London D in Science and Arts. 
NTRANCE SCHOLA 


RSHI from 501. to 60l. a =: 
and several Bursaries of not more tenable for Three 
will a oid for competition in dg 1910. 
er particulars appl: THE SECRETARY, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, , a, 


E RAINCY, in finest and healthiest neighbour- 
hood of Paris.—French First-Class Institute (Pensionnat) for 
Young Ladies. Fine Residence, in big Garden, wae all ey Bath, 
central heating. Thorough im secgment in Lan 8 
(French, German, Italian, Spanish) . uate, c, Paintings! Dancing, andi- 
work, Cooking, &e. ey Board. cs, Physical Culture, 
Lawn Tennis, &.—Apply for he to THE SECRETARY, 
70, Allée du Jardin Anau. 


\ EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 


—This School is strengl, cay, Refined Ek to those who wish ior 


























a healthy Training of mind an Home. Good Gro; 
Position high and one of the I attlost ta in uogland Principal, v Miss 
AWES, M.A. D.Lit. Lond., Classical Sch: 
TudDOoOR HALL SCHOOL 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(formerty for 50 are at at Forest Hill, 8.E.) 
ipal—Miss WORTERS. 


Pri 
Advanced eodern Education for tee , me of Gentlemen. 


HRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, §.E. 
F. W. AVELING, — ~ B.8c. 
ion for U d Professions, 
= on Modern Languages « and Science. 


DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians des accurate information aintine to 
the CHOICE of ’SCHOOI for pag X23 GIRLS o: 


are invited to call uj upon ore orsend a ai Setailed particulars to 
MESSRS & 
who for more than thir rey years 4 n _ KK in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 


Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Mephew 2 of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, Londo 


Situations Warant. 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


(FACULTY OF MEDICINE.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ANATOMY. 

The COUNCIL invites cngiantions for ee CHAIR OF ANATOMY. 
Stipend 8007. per annum. ccessful Candidate will e. required 
to enter on his duties as soon a8 poesible after OCTOBER 1, 1909. 

1 b T= | ames of Testimonials or such 
other Credentials as the Candi Fa to eo should be 
sent to the undersigned on or oe oe SEPT 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


























Victoria UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


FACULTY UF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY IN THE MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Auplications s are passes for the position of CHIEF LECTURER in 
in the MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF Lo ae aay es 9 
with the status of hectaeee | in the University of Manchester. A 
cations, addressed to the Dean of the Faculty of sotee ( 
J. H. REYNOLDS), pegs - Fe gene in on or before SATU. DAY, 
Gopaeesnee 11. The Salary per ann’ a ee particulars 
may be had on application = “the Pechool of Technology, Sackville 
Street, Manchester. 


ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 


The Corea Ons tax inv tee ABgfOS and for AeSLGRAN to the 


of LECTU NT MAST. of 
METHOD, ata comtuencing Salary 
Applications | pot od 2 i Tater on SEPTEMBER 16, 
1909, with THE GISTRAL, from whom a Form and particulars of 
appointment say be aul ined 
nvassing, either personally or by letter, will be deemed a 
disqualification. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIF am 

bay COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites a etl for the 
AGRE? Wt Meolimi ac ea cad 











D 
As be obtain oe from the undersigned, to 
whom a icatir ene, wt re TURSDAY. A which need not be printed), 
eee ee SIN JENKING, B.A. Registrar, 
July 10, 1909. 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
—@——— 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned 


SELECTIONS FROM THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY (London), THE WALLACE COLLECTION, 
THE TATE GALLERY, THE WALKER ART 
GALLERY (Liverpool). 


DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the 


Royal Collection, Windsor Castle. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED 


ART, from various Collections. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES FROM THE LOUYRE, 


LUXEMBOURG, PARIS. 


Prospectuses of above Issues 
will be sent on application. 


Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are 
given in the 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE. 


NOW READY, ENLARGED EDITION, with Hun- 
dreds of Miniature Photographs and Tint-Blocks of 
Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 
Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ 
Names. Post free One Shilling. 


A visit of inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CO., Ltd, 


74, New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W.C. 











[RisH UNIVERSITIES ACT, 1908. 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CORK. 

The DUBLIN COMMISSIONERS will, in OCTOBER NEXT, make 


os first a to the following Offices in UNEY ERSITY 
ULLEGE, CORK :— 












Stipend 
ef ere A ee F os as ee .. £450 
of Trish Language and Literature .. ee -. 450 
of Botany and Agriculture .. on ana +. 350 
of Geology and G: phy .. 350 
ee and Commerce -. 450 

es ee ee ee +. 150 
ed Education .. we ee +. 150 
] oe oa «a +» 150 
Mathematical P Physics oa ee +» 250 
Accounting oe 50 


The Offices will be tenable for Seven Years pie the dissolution of 
the Royal University, and the holders will be eligible for reappoint- 
ment by the senate of the National University of Ireland. 

Appl aatiane, which may accom by three Teetimentals 
and three References, must be sent to the Secre of the 
missioners before AUGUST 31 next, from Le ~ information 
as to the tenure, duties, &c., of the Offices ar hee ned. 

The willbe invited, in of the Governing ys ;-—™ College, 
Cork, will be invi in reference to the Candidates from whom 
application shall have been received. 

No poy verbal or written, in reference to the appoint- 
ments, are to be le to individual Members of the Commission. 
Bate SBP SEV Ne secretary woth 

0 retary to the Commissioners. 

Royal University Buildings, Dublin. 





[F188 UNIVERSITIES ACT, 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
The DUBLIN COMMISSIONERS will, in OCTOBER NEXT. mak 


e 
the first ap entmeents to the following Offices in UNIVERSI' 
COLLEGE, GALW » ond 


1908. 








8t 
Professorship of Modern Irish Lang d Li my 
Professor of Celtic Fillolesy ea -- 190 
Professorship of Jurisprudence and Political Economy ee ne = 


Loerie n Electrical Engineer: 

ces tenable for Seven Years from the itecctution® a 
the eae University, and the holders will be eligible for reappoint- 

the Senate of the National Univ versity of Ireland. 
"applic aations, which may be i by three Tesiimonials and 

References, must be sent to the Becretary of the Commissioners 
= AUGUST 31 next, from whom all information as to the 
toque, Suties, oe 4 of the dices may be =: 

presentations of the Governin, University College, 
Galway, will be invited in reference to the the. tes from whean 
applications shall have been received. 

communications, verbal or written, in reference to the egoeiat 

ments are to ie to Porioe Members of the Commission. 


Dated this 13h day of of Ju zal, 2008 TO sees 
e' to mamissi 
Royal University Billings, Dublin. maptemers — 











[Bish ONIVERSITIES ACT, 





NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
The DUBLIN COMMISSIONERS will, in OCTOBER NEXT, make 


the first intment to the following Offices in UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN :— 






















Stipend 

2. "700 

ee ee ee 700 

and Rbdiclogy .. - 400 
Philology +. 500 

500 

‘and Practice of Education 400 
Politics 500 
Psychology 400 
700 

and Ancient Irish History 3 ie 
Language and Literature -- oe 

: Pm a j "500 
Physics 800 


Physics ee #8 .. 600 








ee 600 
ad a ‘ ne +» $00 
and Histolo, a +. 700 
and Bacterio) logy +. 600 
and Medical Jurisprudence -. 250 
Medica and Therapeutics +. 200 
os = 8 an -. 250 
and Gynzcology as +. 200 
oe te ia par o 
Roman Law .. -. 250 
and of the Law of 
the of Property and of the Law ot 
250 
The of Civil Engineering -- 600 
The f the National a of f Ireland -- 500 
The of Political Economy -. 500 
The of Architecture os se eo +» 200 
The of Commerce .. ee ae és +» 400 
The in German ‘ ae ee -- 300 
The in Accountancy as at +» 150 
The n Banking and Finance nia ee +. 100 
The 2 vy se + “a -. 300 
The n 2 ° ee -. 350 
The in odern Irish History oe ae +. 250 
The n Ophthalmology aa os a as 
The n Pure Mathematics .. +o -. 300 
The in Dental Mechanics .. ee * o- 80 
The n Dental Surgery . es ee -- 5O 
The n Spanish es = a ‘ads -- 100 
The in Italian ° es oe -. 100 
The n Eastern Languages . oa ee es «. 200 
The n corey Pathology . ee pet -. 20 
The in Irish Language on i ‘ -. 190 
The n Welsh 150 
The yok office must be filled by a Professor or 
The and Bursarship, 300/., rising to 400l., with 
and light. 
The 200 


The Offices will be tenable for ‘Seven Years from the dissolution of 
the Royal University, and the holders will be ey tle for re-appoint- 
ment by the Senate of the National Lamesa gS of Ireland 

Applications, which may be accompanied by three Testimonials 
and three References, must be sent to the Secretary of the Com- 
missioners before AUGUST 31, from chews all information as to the 
tenure, duties, &c., of the Offices may be obtain 

The Rep: resentations of the oe ‘Body of University College, 
Dublin, will be invited in r from whom 
“Ro comme shall have been received. 

io communications, verbal or written, in reference to the appoint- 





ments. to be made to oe members of the Commission. 
Dated: this ie isth oe July, 1 
DONOV AN, = retary to the Commissioners. 


Royal University Buildings, Dul blin 





BOLTON MUNICIP 4 AL DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR WOME 

a are invited for the it of —_ LECTURER 
(Woman) in SCIENCE and MATHE yee yom veer: sod 
1501., rising by annual increments of 5/. to 175l. Ap; must be 
Graduates of some British University (or its ceslientcan and should 
have had considerable experience in the special work required. 

Applications (on a Form to be supplied), together with eopies of 
recent Testimonials, should reach the undersigned on or before 


AUGUST 31, 1909. 
WIEEINSOR, Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Nelson Square, Bolton 


+ eaceatetel BOROUGH ( OF WARRINGTON. 


SCHOOL OF OF ART. 

The EDUCATION COMMITTEE require the services of an 
ASSISTANT MASTER in the SCHOOL OF ART. He must havea 
thorough knowledge of the various Furniture Crafts (Cabinet Making, 
Carving, and Modelling). Salary 1007. per an 

Particulars of the duties and Forms of Application, bp eee be 
returned by not later than AUGUST us. may be obtained fro’ 

MOORE MURRAY, M. Sc. 

Education Office, Sankey Street, Wintaghen, 

July 23, 1909. 





LFICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VIL, 


SCIENCE MASTER and FORM ne at commencing 
——- of 1501. and 1201. per annum respe: rely. 
ool is new. If suitably qualified, the ‘ersons now sanenees 
will hold the Senior Assistant a when the Staff is augmen 
U , to Mr. LLOYD STORR 1 BEST, 


Refer for any further perticutars to ' 
CKINGTON, Director of Education. 
33, Bowling Green Street, Saat er. 





KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


RAMSGATE HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


gM for the new COUNTY SCHOOL, to be opened at 
I E in SEPTEMBER, a SCIENCE MASTER, who will act 
as Mesictent Master and also (under the Head Master) as Organizer of 
the Schools and Classes for Further Education, to be held at 
and Margate. Initial Salary 200. per annum.—Forms of a 
and Scale of Salaries, may be obtained from Mr. A. R. R. FRA 
Technical Institute, Ramsgate. A neice none should be forwarded so 
as to reach the Master, Mr. Ho ORMAN, the County School, 
Ramsgate, not later than WEDNESDAY. August 11. 
will be considered a disqualification. 
By Order of the Cones, 
W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8. W., qaly 3 30, 1909. 





Canvassing 


1908. | 








No. 4267, Aua. 7, 1909 








KENT EDUCATION COMMITTER, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





ASSISTANT MISTRESS REQUIRED, to commence duties 
SEPTEMBER 16, to take charge of Middle Form and some Gen: 
Work. ee or equivalent and experience essential. 


on 
neral 
Initial Salary 
r annum according qualifications and experience, 
with increments in accordance with the Comanatibae! 6 Scale. —Purther 
ticulars and Forms of ter Runbrid may be obtained from Mr. H. W. 
‘OOK, ey Ly ‘unbridge Wells. sapplicatione must be 
iss M. 


fen as eee ie aan Wel Sane 
—Coun choo “y " 8, Tunbridge Wells. 
be pec ae ad —— LS : savasing will 


yy order of | the “FHAS. ¥ 


W. CROOK, Sec: 
Caxton House, Westminster, July 27, 1909 — 





KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


RAMSGATE HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE, 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in suezeuses NEXT, a JUNIOR FORM MISTREss 
for the above-named School. The Candidate to be qualified to a 
Drawing, and some of the following Subjects: Botany, 

Physiology, Drill, Games. Training and experience essential, tisk 
Salary 1001. to 1101. per annum according to qualifications and expe- 
rience, with increments in accordance with the Committee's Scale, 





ag ag suiouiars and Forms of Application may be obtained fr 
we. ANKS, Technical Schools, Ramsgate. ‘Applications 
4, be A 2. 4, as soon as possible to the Head Mistress—Migs 


, MERRY MAN—County School for Girls, Ramsgate. 
will be considered a disqualification. 

By order of the Committee, 

PRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary, 


Canvassing 


Caxton House, Westminster, July 27, 1909. 


MIBFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS WANTED NEXT TERM (September 2), 
with good qualifications in English and History. ee in 
other Subjects should be stated fully. Experience in 
Schools desirable. Mixed School. —Apoly to the Head Masta, ay 
TODD, M.A.) on Form to be obtained from 

G. TOPHAM, Solicitor. 


Mirfield. 











ANTED, from OCTOBER 1, _ qualified 
TEACHER to take the Art and Manual Subjects, and to 
Organize and exercise General Supervision over the School. Salary 
according to qualifications, from 120/.—Apply, THE SECRETARY. 
The Technical School, Street, Somerset. 








ADY SECRETARY-BOOKKEEPER for 

ANTIQUARIAN BUSINESS. Shorthand Typist. French 

indispensable. Permanency if suitable.—Apply Box 1613, Athenzum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, Bo i 








Situations Wanted. 


ECRETARY (LADY) desires DAILY 

RE-ENGAGEMENT. Shorthand, Type-Writing, German, 

French, Bookkeeping. — Address ra 1614, Athenzum Press, 13, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 








Miscellaneous. 
W BRBivgtssS.s 


N E W 


MSS. promptly and carefully con- 


sidered. Special openings for Bright 


Short Stories, Humorous Sketches. 


NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 


UTHOR, Man of Letters, Linguist, 
REVIEWING or other LITERARY WORK.— 
care of Spottiswoode, Dixon & Hunting, Ltd., 





seeks 
Write AUTHOR, 
180, Fleet Street, E.C. 





ERMAN TRANSLATION pererres: by 
thorough GERMAN SCHOLAR.—Apply A. ROBERTSON, 
Gledswood, East Liss, Hants. 





NDEXING WORK desired by EXPERT. Also 
TRANSLATIONS from French, German, and Spanish. —— 
care of Marrio & Revéne, 68, High Street, South Norwood, 8.E. 


LFLERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials. — A. B., Box — Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’ 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 








EGINALD GLENCROSS, M.A. LL.B.Cantab., 

undertakes GENEALOGICAL ond RESEARCH WORK. Three 

ears’ experience in Ulster's Office, Dublin. Highest references. 
= menaaeate: —3, Challoner Street, West Kensington. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GE ENTLE. 
WOMEN AND GENTLEMEN. pf ITZERLAND. August 14, 
Lucerne, Rosenlain, Grindelwald, &c. ALY. September 15, Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Venice, &c. Inclusive ex References exchanged. 

ogrammes from Miss BISHOP, 27, St. George’s Road, Kilburn, 
London. 


OTES axp QUERIES.—COMPLETE SEI, 
with Indexes, FOR SALE. Offers invited.—Address Miss 
FOSS, The Priory, Totteridge, Herts. 


HE DAUGHTER of a well-known Literary 
an is denizens of meeting with a LADY and GENTLEMAN i} 

SHARE her HOUSE; or would take Boarders. Rooms Furnish 
or uobety The House is situated on South Norwood Hill. is 
minutes from Norwood Junction Station, close to the Stanley Hal ; 
(where Concerts, Lectures, &c., are continually given), near the ' 
Library, and within a walk of ‘the Crystal Palace, or One Station on 
it. Norwood is regarded as one of the healthiest places round Io oe 
and was at one time a well-known health resort. g in se! on 
to London Bridge and Victoria.—Address C. M., Box een, men 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E c 
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70 PARENTS AND GUARDIANS AND ALL DESIROUS OF ATALOGUE No. 51.—Drawings of the Early * 
BECOMING PRACTICAL JOURNALISTS. J English School—Engravings after Turver ot olds— Swan Sonnenschei fl & Co 
TO MEET A LONG-FELT WANT Goloured’ Prints a - poe ee ea dais mee Post free, ° 
Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. LTD. 


HE PRESS TUITION BUREAU 
HAVE. Ha st 4 A FeacraL FIVE-GUINEA 
OF JOURNALISTIC INSTRUCTION, 
ae... r ag Bos seen: of those who are anxious to enter the 
higher branches of journalism, which woe = London — a 
rs, the leading provincial ee" and 
and reviews, but who do not care to waste pk valuable years in 
thee craten? Si of filling minor and badly- paid posts. 
who of either for them- 


= anal, 
P- or those o connected with them cannot do better at the present 
time than direct their thoughts towards the path of journalism. retrhe 
mode: of education has resulted in a demand for readin 
matter a every agen og ge every conceivable subject, = 
appealing to every possible n consequence, there has 

marvellous increase in the output of a British literary matter, but still | 
tes = _2 is not ual to the demand 

ive-Guinea Course includes a Literary Section and a Business 
section, also Criticisms of Manuscripts. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO STORY WRITING. 


Write for Prospectus, THE PRESS TUITION BUREAL, 41, John 
Dalton Street, Manchester ; and 122, George Street, Edinburgh, 











Type-Writers, Ke. 
? T Jaina” = 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. Al 
kinds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Ca: arbon Co 
References to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher Ci* el. im, 
Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 58. W. 








yO ‘Cop as , 2 of SRUMISMATIC 
UiRce ake ee eae ew 


and for Sale * ‘Mod erate Prices. K & 80 Lanrrep, Experts, 
Valuers, and C; cones, 1, ro 18, Piccadi lly, London, W. 
Established S.- of mtury. 





Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Katablished 1879. 

T 7 een of = capably represented. Agreements for 
placed with Pu Publishers. Terms and Testi- 

pao on — - & to Me A. M. BURGHES, 2, Paternoster Row. 


R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, PS pe Newspaper, 
| Printing, and yore td Trades. Partnershi rranged. Balance 
Sheets and ng Accounts Prepared and Ruditea. ee FOE 
sarried out Bam Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 
poo ers rong Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ "Provident 
nstitution 














Printers. 


AVE YOU A FAMILY PEDIGREE which 
you would like to have PRINTED? Send it to us and it will 
| be done under Expert Su rvision at the lowest rates. GERRARDS, 
. (The Westminster , Genealogical Printers, 4114, Harrow 
| Road, London, W. 





dart -WRITING undertaken b highly educated | 
how sag B oaooast Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local ; 
esearch, Revision, Translation, Shorthand. ipieation 
Se THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE: WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Beret, Adelphi, W.C. 


THEN2ZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Athenaeum, pon 
pre} i to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all Kinds of OK, ohEWwe 
‘ —- PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Bi 
e, 





AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with "complete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Co to well- 
Kova riters.—M. STUART, qi tam Kymberley Road, Sesew. 











Catalogues. 


B O O K 8 
Largest Stock in London of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 

All in perfectly NEW condition, as originally published, but at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
CATALOGUES post free. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lztp., 
Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 265, High Holborn, London. 
Branch Depot: 14, George Street, Croydon. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most x? Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOG I make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable 





from my various Lists. Special List of 2,000 Books I want 
free.—-EDW. BAKER'SGreat i Bookshop eS — Be ant treet, 
irmingham.—Yellow Book, 13 vols, 21. 108.; Rackh: 4 others, 


Edition de Luxe, 5 vols. 121.'128. ; E. FiteGeraid'e’ Works, Tea. 31, 32. 


AGG&Gs BR oO &, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


oEALae®. 7 RARE AND VALS Anes BOOKS, 
NTS, AND AUTOGR. 


cussseuune pt post free to all gong of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: *‘ Bibliolite, London.” 
elephone : ‘‘ Gerrard 4664.” 








P M A RNA RD, M.A. 
« (Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge), 
10, DUDLEY ROAD, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

The following CATALOGUES have just been issued, and will be 
sent post free on application :— 
No. 31. INCUNABULA, SERVICE BOOKS, 

(Manuscript and Printed), and BOOKS OF LITUR- 
GICAL INTEREST. 
No. 30. BOOKS, and a few MSS. of or relatin 
to the TUDOR PERIOD, many being in the Origi: 
Bindings. 
Manchester Series, No. 4. MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS, including a Section on TRADE, COM- 
MERCE, &c. 


BRANCH at 85, BRIDGE STREET 
(Near the John Rylands Library), MANCHESTER. 





Bookbinding. 
S H, 


c & C. M I 
* No. 5, SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


Bindery.” years with Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson, at the Doves 
nde 








Sales by Auction. 


| 
IGTEVENS’S 


AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY, August 10, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 
Curiositses. 


A COLLECTION of CURIOS from the different 
Tribes of North Viet igeet gm pao Indian, and other Arms, W: eapons, 
Brass Bowls—Chinese and Japanese Porcelain, Bronzes, &c.; also 
Pictures—Printe—Etchings—Jewellery--and the usual Miscellaneous 
Assortment. 

Mr. J. C. STEVENS will offer the above Property y AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
On view day prior 10 to 5 and morning of Sale. 


Catalogues on 
application. 








Magazines, Kc. 


[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., AUGUST 7, contains :-— 

THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT. 

THE NATIONAL TRUST REPORT. 

COTTAGE EXHIBITION, MANCHESTER. 

A CONCRETE RESERVOIR (illustrated). 

THE ROYAL ARCHXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 

LINCOLN. 


THE TRADES DISPUTES ACT. 
THE CHEMICAL STUDY OF MORTAR. 
THE ROYAL SANITARY CONGRESS AT LEEDS. 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF :— 
ST. LEONARD'S CHURCH, SHOREDITCH; 
“EGYPT HOUSE,” NEW BROAD STREET, E.C.; 
TOMB OF PHILLIPPE POT (in the Louvre); 
A SWORD REST, ALL HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET; 


DESIGN FOR A FOUNTAIN FOR A PUBLIC PARK 
(Builder Competition) ; 


JESUS HOSPITAL, LYDDINGTON, &c., &e. 
From Offices as above (4d. by post 43d.), at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News- 
agents. 











A very large Edition of Mr. 


HALL CAINE’S New Novel, 


THE WHITE PROPHET, 


is now in the press, but intending purchasers are requested to place 


their orders without delay, so that Mr. 


HEINEMANN may be in a 


position to supply all immediate demands when this important book 


is published on 


As. net. 


THURSDAY, August 12, in 2 


vols., at 





—~@— 
NOW READY. 
NEW AND IMPORTANT NOVEL BY 
THOMAS PINKERTON. 


THE ADOPTION OF RHODOPE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


KANT’S PHILOSOPHY AS RECTIFIED 
BY SCHOPENHAUER. 


Bai gene ed HO he tne mas. 
VALUATION: its Nature and Laws. 


By Prof. URBAN. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 

Vol. IL. By E.G. HARDY, M.A. D.Litt. Crown vo, 
HEGEL’S EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. 


By MILLICENT MACKENZIE, M.A., Professor of 
Education, University College, Cardiff. ‘With an Intro- 
ductory Note by Prof. T. S. MACKENZIE, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

NEW EDITION OF 


BRITISH FREEWOMEN. 


By Mrs. C. C. STOPES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 
FIRST WELSH READER 
AND WRITER. 


By Prof. ANWYL, M.A., oat on Rev. H. M. JONES, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 


DRAMATIC SCENES FROM 
GREAT NOVELISTS. 
Hiasdbook oa location.” Oxon Brot cloth. ta nee, 
paper, 6d. net. 5 
MONOLOGUES FOR RECITATION. 


By ELSIE FOGERTY, Editor of ‘Standard Plays for 
Amateur Performance in Girls’ Schools,’ &c., and AMY 
NANKIVELL. Crown 8vo, paper, 6d. net. 


OPINIONS OF MEN, WOMEN, 
AND THINGS. 


By the late HARRY QUILTER. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE of 50 Copies on Art 
Paper, bound in vellnm, 31. 3s. 
“Seventeen characteristic ate from the pen of the 
late Mr. Harry Quilter are reprinted in this interesting and 
readable volume of excursions in criticism.”—Scoteman. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATATION SERIES. 


The Two following - ~~ issued im crown 8vo form 
. 6d. net. 


DICTIONARY OF ITALIAN 
QUOTATIONS. 


By P. H. DALBIAC and T. B. HARBOTTLE. 


DICTIONARY OF GERMAN 
QUOTATIONS. 


By LILIAN DALBIAC. 


ESSAYS ON THEOSOPHY. 


By ISABELLA E. TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


THE PRECINCT OF RELIGION IN 
THE CULT'RE OF HUMANITY. 


By CHARLES GRAY SHAW, B.D. Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in the New York University, Author of 
‘Christianity and Modern Culture.’ 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK. 

(PUBLIC SCHOOLS.) 
Fourth Annual Issue. Senaies with the co-o ration 
of the Association of Head Mistresses. Part I.: Full 
account of about 180 of the leading Public Schools for 
Girls. Part II.: Articles on the various Careers open 
to Educated Women. Revised, may ag and Supple- 
mented in the present Issue. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrp., 
25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
LIST. 


The French Revolution. 


A Short History. By R. M. JOHNSTON, M.A.Cantab. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Bride of the Mistletoe. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, Author of ‘The Choir 
Invisible.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


TENNYSON CENTENARY. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to call 
attention to the fact that their Editions of 
Tennyson's Works ARE THE ONLY 
COMPLETE EDITIONS, and contain 
all the Poems stil] in Copyright and the Latest 
Texts of the Earlier Poems which are now out 
of Copyright. 


THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 
THE CENTENARY EDITION. 


In 9 vols. 
Annotated by oe ee and Edited by HALLAM, 











RD TENNYSON. 


Globe 8vo, 4s. net per vol. ([Eversley Series. 


Vol. I. Poems. 

Vol. IL Poems. 

Vol. III. Enoch Arden. In Memoriam. 
Vol. IV. The Princess. Maud. 

Vol. V. Idylls of the King. 

VoL VL Ballads and other Poems. 

Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIIL meen Mary and Harold. 

Vol. IX. ecket and other Plays. 


Complete Works in One Volume. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d.; Pocket Edition. 5 vols. feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. net each ; leather, 38. net each. 


Poetical Works. 


Pocket Edition, morocco, gilt edges, pott Svo, 7s. 6d. 
net ; The People’s Edition, 12 vols. 16mo, 1s. net each ; 
or in cloth box, 148. net. Globe Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
extra gilt, 4s. 6d.; limp leather, 5s. net. 


In Memoriam. 


2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


: (Golden Treasury Series. 
The Princess. 


28. 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


[Golden Treasury Series, 
Lyrical Poems. 
2s. 6d. net. [Golden Treasury Series. 


Idylls of the King. 


28. 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


(Golden Treasury Series. 
In Memoriam. 


With Notes by the Author. Edited by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson: 2a Memoir. 


By his Son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With 
Portrait and Facsimiles. Extra crown 8vo, 68. 


Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, 
and other Literary Estimates, 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown §&vo, 
88. 6d. net. 


Records of Tennyson, 
Ruskin, and Browning. 
By ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. Globe 8vo, 
48, net. (Eversley Series, 
Life of Tennyson. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
(English Men of Letters. 
Commentary on 


Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 
By Prof. A. C. BRADLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 


Companion to 


Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 
By E. R. CHAPMAN. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


Essays on the Idylls of the King. 


By H. LITTLEDALE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


PITMAN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY MR. T. FISHER UNWIN, 





IN WIND AND WILD 


By ERIC PARKER 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, silk register, 
58. net. 


Some of the Contents: 


The Full Pleasure of a Field—February in the Woods— 
On an Essex Estuary—Leaflessness and Flower—The Chord 
of the ~ = ~ Snow—Deeside in April— Spring- 
Flowering Trees—English Lawns—The Glory of Gorse— 
Ferns. Plovers, and Shingle— Waking Birds— Wild 
Flower Gardens—The Balance of Wild Life in a Garden— 
The Full Circle of June—Scent and Memory—The Wild 
Fruit Garden—The Harvest of Cornfields—The Spirit of 
September—New Fruits—The oy of November—The 
Babble of the House-Agent—Ideals of Country Life— 
London in December—Country House Calendars—Winter 
Sunlight—The Scenery of the in—The Rainbow. 


“The author is a lover of Nature who has the rare gift 
which is vouchsafed to such writers as Richard Jefferies, of 
translating into clear and vivid language some few of its 
myriad moods and aspects.” 


1912 P 
GERMANY AND SEA POWER. 
By ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. 


In crown 8vo, with Cover Design and Maps by 
HERMANN G. HERKOMER, ls. net. 


Contains the actual facts as to Germany’s naval con- 
struction. 


GENERAL WOLFE. 


By EDWARD SALMON. 


(‘* Pitman’s Makers of National History Series,” 
Edited by W. H. HUTTON, B.D.) 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with Frontispiece and 
Map, 3s. 6d. net. 
Ready August 17. 
THE DOMINION OF NEW 
ZEALAND. 


By Sir ARTHUR P. DOUGLAS, Bart. 
(** Pitman’s All-Red Series.”) 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


September 7. 
ROODSCREENS AND 
ROODLOFTS. 


By F. BLIGH BOND and DOM BEDE CAMM. 


SPAIN OF THE SPANISH. 


By Mrs. VILLIERS-WARDELL. 


FRANCIS ATTERBURY. 


By H. C. BEECHING, M.A. D.Litt. 


THE 
GLORY OF THE CONQUERED 
The Story of an Ideal Love. 

By SUSAN GLASPELL. [Sept. 7. 


THE LETTERS OF 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Compiled and Edited by ROGER INGPEN. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 25s. net. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Lrp., 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


BAEDEKER’S SWITZERLAND. 


A Revised Edition of Baedeker’s Guide to Switzerland 
and the adjacent portions of Italy, Savoy and Tyrol is 
now on sale. Price 8s. net. 
Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN is the sole wholesale agent for 
these standard Guides for Great Britain and the Colonies, 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME, 


From the Origins to the Close of the Golden Age. By 
J. WIGHT DUFF, M.A. Witha Photogravure Frontis. 
piece. Demy 8vo, 12s.6d.net. (Vol X. of the ** Library 
of Literary History.”’) 

The Daily Chronicle says:—‘‘It is not too much to 
describe the tenth volume of the ‘Library of Literary 
History’ as a masterpiece....For the book is, in a word, 
fascinating. Itisno cold catalogue of writers and writings, 
It is no mere text-book. It is a piece of breathing 
humanity.” 


PRE-HISTORIC RHODESIA. 


An Examination of the Ethnological and Archzological 
Evidences as to the Origin and Age of the Rock Mines 
and Stone Buildings, with a Gazetteer of Medizval 
South-East Africa. By R. N. HALL, Author of ‘The 
Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia.’ With Illustrations, Maps, 
and Plans. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Times calls it ‘‘ A book of absorbing interest.” 

The IUustrated London News says :—‘‘The book is large 
and learned, as befits the importance of the — and yet 
it is written in a perfectly clear style, and is full of interest- 
ing stories and illustrations.” 


AN EMPIRE IN PAWN. 


Being Lectures and Essays on Indian, Colonial, and 
Domestic Finance, Preference, Free Trade, &c. By 
A. J. WILSON. 10s. 6d. net. 

Truth says :—‘*‘ Mr, Wilson makes out a strong case in his 
impeachment of our prodigality, and the essays are 
written with all the accustomed ability and vigour of this 
well-known financial expert.” 


SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES.—New Volume. 
MEXICO. 


Its Ancient and Modern Civilisation; History and 
Political Conditions; Topography and Natural 
Resources ; Industries and General Development. By 
C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S. With an Introdue- 
tion by MARTIN HUME, a Map, and 64 Full-Page 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Morning Post says :—‘‘ It gives us a graphic picture of 
the ancient civilization, and a clear though succinct history 
of the Spanish conquest. By the hand of an expert 
we have sketched for us the present condition of the 
country; we are informed as to its potentialities, its 
resources, and its development.” 


HANDBOOK OF ALASKA: 


Its Resources, Products, and Attractions, 


By Major-General A. W. GREELY. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

In setting forth in detail, and with accuracy, the 
resources, products, and attractions of Alaska, General 
Greely’s aim has been to give a clear, brief summary of 
such definite and trustworthy information as may be of 
interest to the student or of value to the man of action. 


THE NORFOLK AND 
SUFFOLK COAST. 


By W. A. DUTT. With about 40 Illustrations. 6s. net. 

The first volume of a new County Coast Series, dealing 
with the history and romance of coast life. 
__ The Spectator says :—‘‘ The subject which Mr. Dutt treats 
in this volume abounds in a kinds of interest, and it 
has fallen into most capable hands. No one is more of an 
expert in East Anglian matters, and he has the art of 
setting off his knowledge to advantage.” 


SIR RANDAL CREMEBR: 
His Life and Work. 


By HOWARD EVANS. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ It is well thac the record of 
Randal Cremer’s services done for humanity should be 
chronicled for remembrance. Mr. Evans writes with a 
knowledge born of very long acquaintance with his subject. 


CYCLISTS’ ROAD MAPS. 


The ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS are the ideal Road 
Maps for Cyclists, Motorists, and Pedestrians. On sale 
everywhere. Complete List sent post free on application. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 





No. 1, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 


1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Survey of the Lands of William, First 
Earl of Pembroke. Introduction by 
the Transcriber, C. R. Straton. Preface 
by the Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery. 2vols. (Privately Printed.) 


Some four or five years ago, during the 
removal of a quantity of lumber from the 
gallery of the riding school at Wilton, three 
ancient vellum rolls were discovered in 
a plain wooden box. On examination 
these rolls proved to be a complete 
extent or survey of the lands of William, 
first Earl of Pembroke of the present 
creation, with the exception of certain 
properties which he held in Wales. This 
elaborate survey, drawn up in the years 
1566-73, consists of one hundred and 
twenty-two membranes of vellum sewn 
into three large rolls. They are in 
excellent preservation, as is shown by 
several reproductions in collotype. At 
the beginning of each roll a well-executed 
pen-and-ink drawing is repeated, depict- 
ing the Earl seated in a high-backed 
chair, and wearing a fur-trimmed gown. 
His two commissioners, Charles Vaughan 
and Robert Grove, grave-looking bearded 
men, stand before him cap in hand, the 
one holding a roll, and the other receiving 
the commission at the hands of the Earl. 
Behind the Earl stands his son Henry, 
Lord Herbert, in exaggeratedly wide 
trunk-hose ; and a little dog lies at the 
Earl’s feet. The dog in itself is almost 
an historic character, for Aubrey says :— 

“This William, the founder of the family, 
had a little cur-dog which loved him, and 
the Earl loved the dog. When the Earl 
died the dog would not go from his master’s 
dead body, but pined away and died under 
his hearse.” 





This same little long-haired dog appears | 


in the portrait of the Earl which hangs in 
the library of Wilton House. The por- 
trait is usually ascribed to Holbein, but 
that painter died of the plague sixteen 
years before the dog. 

This survey supplies full details of the 
tenures and custom of about forty manors 
in Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, 
Hampshire, and Devon. The Earl had 
become possessed of this extensive pro- 
perty either by grant to himself or by 
purchase, or in right of his two wives, 
Anne Parr and Anne Compton, both of 
whom were richly endowed. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the wealth of information 
contained in these rolls as to the social 
and economic life of the West of England 
in the sixteenth century and the different 
forms of land tenure. Every conceivable 
phase of manorial use is herein illustrated. 
The principal points are well summarized, 
with references to the text, in an able 
and thorough Introduction, which is the 
work of Mr. C. R. Straton, the careful 
transcriber of the rolls. Among matters 
therein discussed and illustrated are the 
manor houses, with culverhouse, larder, 
laundry, malthouse, brewhouse, dairy, 
barn, hayhouse, stable, oxhouse, sheep- 
house, pinfold, kennel, mills, and smithy ; 
the inns, wells, fishponds, and common 
bakehouse; the three-field cultivation, 
with butts, linches, and _ headlands, 
together with runrig or rundale system 


of tillage; the parks, woods, copses, 
trees, charcoal, moors, warrens, and 
hawking; the various courts, such as 


court leets, courts baron, borough courts, 
and hundred courts; advowsons, tithes, 
firstfruits, pensions, and churchshot ; fairs 
and markets, aletasters, assize of bread, 
and weights and measures; manorial 
officers, steward, bailiff, reeve, hayward, 
akerman, &c.; and free tenants, custom- 
ary tenants, and custom or gift carriage. 

Among the customary tenants of South 
Newton there were seven virgatarii, who 
held twenty-four acres apiece :— 


“The virgatarius or virgatti paid viis. 
rent, iid. churchshot, and viid. ob. to excuse 
him from making malt. He carried once 
@ year one load of corn or malt (4 bushels) 
from any part of Wilts to the abbey; each 
found one man and horse to go dung-carting 
one day a year until 9 o’clock, when they 
and their men had two ‘ory of beer, each 
ploughed and harrowed two acres of the 
demesne, one for winter and one for summer 
sowing, receiving at these times iid. for 
drink; each found one man or maid at 
sheep-shearing, and they had a new six- 

enny cheese among them; they and the 
Btoford tenants had these jointly to carry 
the wool in their own sacks to the abbey, 
where they received a knight’s loaf; they 
mowed, made, carried, and cocked the hay 
in Duttenham mead, receiving among them 
ixd. for bread, ixd. for beer, and two six- 
penny cheeses; they had also to help in 
the same way in Langenham mead, receiving 
xxid. for bread and beer, a sixpenny cheese, 
and a fat sheep or ram usually worth xiid. 
When they mowed Revesmead they had 
iid. ob. for bread and a cull sheep or ram worth 
xiid., but into this payment there entered 
an element of sport, which greatly enhanced 
its value.”’ 


In connexion with this mowing of Reves- 





mead the following quaint custom pre- 
vailed. So soon as the hay was cut and 
carried, the ram was brought and placed 
in the midst of the field. If the animal 
remained quietly grazing, then the cus- 
tomary tenants claimed it ; but if, on the 
contrary, it wandered out of the field, 
they lost it, and the abbess had it restored 
to her. 

The account of this survey supplies 
other instances of curious old customs 
that survived, though their origin was 
merely a matter of conjecture. It was 
the custom of the inhabitants of Great 
Wishford and Barford, within the forest 
of Groveley, to go on Whit Tuesday to the 
cathedral church of Salisbury in a dance, 
or procession of a peculiar step, carrying 
boughs which were reverently laid on the 
high altar, at the same time paying their 
pentecostals or smoke farthings. Besides 
their estovers and their right to gather 
snapping wood, these tenants claimed 
the privilege on Holy Thursday of felling 
and carrying away, on a cart drawn by 
men, a load of young oak trees, wherewith 
they decorated the village church and 
their own dwellings. 

Another curious ceremony took place 
yearly on Holy Cross Day at Enmore 
Green, which was in part an acknowledg- 
ment of the accustomed liberty of draw- 
ing water from another manor. The 
inhabitants of Shaftesbury formed a 
procession carrying “the Besant,” with 
the last-married couple arrayed as the 
Lord and Lady. When they reached the 
well on Enmore Green, whence their 
water was brought in buckets and barrels, 
they danced hand in hand round the well, 
carrying the Besant adorned with feathers, 
rings, and valuable jewellery, lent by the 
people for that purpose. The ceremony 
concluded by the presentation to the 
bailiff of the manor of Gillingham, within 
which the springs were situated, of a 
pair of gloves, a calf’s head, a gallon of 
beer, and two penny loaves of white 
bread. Finally, the whole procession 
was feasted by the Corporation of Shaftes- 
bury. 

With regard to the principal buildings 
on the Earl’s property, there is consider- 
able interest attached to their occasional 
description, but still more to the pen- 
and-ink drawings which are found on 
these beautifully executed rolls; the 
larger and more important of these 
drawings are reproduced in collotype, 
whilst the smaller sketches are printed 
from line-blocks. The former include a 
prospect of the town of Wilton, showing 
two churches, the shire hall, Kingsbury with 
the pound, pillory, and stocks, and other 
features; a view of Paignton, with the 
bishop’s palace; and Wilton House, as 
originally built by the Earl of Pembroke. 
The latter comprise views of the castle 
of Wardour; of the ruins of Shaftesbury 
Abbey ; of various manor houses, such as 
those of Ramsbury, Knighton, Donyatt, 
and Damerham; and of almost all the 
churches, twenty-two in number. All 
of these drawings are of considerable 
value to the topographer, and in not 
a few cases to the architectural student 
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or writer. As to the somewhat poor and 
small drawings of the churches, they may 
clearly be taken as attempts after truth, 
and are not the mere conventional draw- 
ings of what a church might be supposed 
to be, such as are found in several surveys 
or plans of the Elizabethan period. The 
church views are invariably from the 
south. Most of the fabrics have square 
pinnacled western towers. Chilmark has 
a lofty octagonal spire, Bishopstone one 
of shorter dimension, and Wilton and 
South Newton broach spires. Foulstone 
and Patney towers have pyramidal roofs, 
and Chalbury one of the same style, 
rising within the battlements. The lead 
roofs of Staunton church are plainly 
indicated. 

The general character of the houses, 
apart from the better-built manor houses, 
may be judged from the clever bird’s-eye 
drawings of the towns of Wilton and 
Paignton, from which it is obvious that 
the majority were thatched, single-story, 
mud-and-wattle houses, with but few 
chimneys and small windows. Every 
house in the survey outside the towns 
stood in its curtilage or enclosed piece 
of ground; it sometimes formed a 
court round the house, and was some- 
times termed the ‘ backside,” that is, 
behind the house. The distinction in 
old surveys between a curtilage and a 
toft is not generally understood, even by 
students of such matters; we believe 
Mr. Straton is right in stating that, 
when the house happened to be demolished, 
the empty curtilage became a toft, and 
was not infrequently joined to the next 
curtilage. It was the inhabited house 
with its curtilage that carried the rights 
and privileges, and that imposed the 
communal duties of a village community. 
A part of every curtilage was laid out as 
a garden; and an orchard was also 
enerally included, particularly in the 

est of England. 

The only part of this able and interest- 
ing Introduction with which we do not 
find ourselves altogether in accord is 
that in which Mr. Straton discusses the 
distinction between hortus and gardinum, 
remarking that it was no doubt well 
understood at the time, but is not quite 
clear now. In a foot-note he remarks 
that “the hortus was possibly the flower 
garden, and the gardinum the kitchen 
garden.” Surely this is rather a wild 
guess. The references to cultivated 
flowers are so few and far between in 
the fifteenth century and early part of 
the sixteenth, that it is difficult to believe 
that nearly all the houses (of which most 
were very small) in these Wilts and 
Somerset villages had their special flower 
gardens as distinct from vegetable gardens, 
and that these flower gardens formed 
separate enclosures. True, John Pervos 
of Paignton had a “ Rosegarden ” as dis- 
tinct from a garden called ‘‘ Bernehaye,” 
but this is the one exception, and 
seems to point to the rarity of a 
separate enclosure for flowers; more- 
over the coupling of “rose” with 
** garden ” is against Mr. Straton’s theory. 
There does not seem any good reason why 





the more usual reading of hortus as an 
orchard should not be followed, signifying 
an enclosure for various kinds of fruit 
or nut trees, such as apples, pears, and 
more particularly cherries, and _filberts. 
There is one instance in this survey where 
diverse arbores fruct’ grew in the gardinum 
of Alexander Boston of Wilton; but this 
seems to mark it as an exception, just 
as in another place a pear tree is noted 
as growing in a field. On the other 
hand, under Shaftesbury, a tenement is 
mentioned at Leighton to which there 
were attached ¢j orti, formerly known as 
““Covents Orchards,” of which the fruit, 
in the time of the abbey, pertained to the 
convent. But if we are right in consider- 
ing hortus as an orchard, what is the dis- 
tinction between it and the pomarium, 
which is of frequent occurrence in some 
parts of this survey, particularly in Devon 
and Somerset ? Wilton House had hortos, 
gardina, et pomaria. At Paignton up- 
wards of twenty pomaria are named, 
and in no one of these cases is there a 
hortus mentioned, though hortus occurs 
in addition to a gardinum in almost every 
other case in that extensive manor. 
Pomarium, then, probably implied the 
apple orchard, as distinct from the 
hortus for various fruits, and possibly 
also for occasional vegetables. The gar- 
dinum, called in one place wnum garden- 
plott, would be the squared enclosure, 
or “lay-out ”—usually with stone walls 
and flagged paths where stone abounded— 
in front of the house, and here would be 
the flowers, if any, and the grass plot, with 
possibly herbs and a few vegetables; at 
the back of the house, enclosed only with 
pales, would be the hortus with the 
fruit trees. This is exactly represented 
in the excellent drawing on the third roll 
of the manor house of Stoke Trister. 

Mr. Straton states that “the vegetables 
usually grown were cabbage, turnips, 
carrots, leeks, and onions.” We do not 
notice any vegetables mentioned on the 
survey itself, so that this is probably 
only intended as a general statement. 
This short list might perhaps be amended 
by the substitution of beet for turnips, 
and by the addition of garlic. Mustard 
was also largely cultivated for fish-sauce ; 
and peas and beans for table consumption 
found their way into English gardens 
out of fields at a much earlier. date than 
this survey. 

Mr. Straton begins his Introduction 
with a vivid and pleasantly written 
abstract of the life of that distinguished 
man William Herbert, created Earl of 
Pembroke in 1551, for whom this detailed 
survey, so happily preserved, was pre- 
pared. He managed to secure the favour 
not only of Henry VIII., who gave him 
much monastic property, but also of each 
of Henry’s three children who succeeded 
him on the throne, notwithstanding the 
remarkable divergence of their characters 
and sentiments. 

These two handsome quarto volumes 
—excellent examples in every way of the 
Oxford University Press—are privately 
printed, and have been presented by 
Lord Pembroke to his fellow-members 





of the Roxburghe Club. They form a 
most valuable addition to English 
manorial history, and it is much to be 
wished that they may eventually be pub- 
lished. The indexes of persons and places 
appear to be thorough, but it would 
also be a great boon to have an index of 
subjects and terms. 








Madame Elizabeth de France, 1764-94, 
By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell - Scott, 
(Arnold.) 


From the works chiefly of MM. de Beau- 
chesne and Lenotre, and the correspond- 
ence of Madame Elizabeth edited by 
Feuillet de Conches (the last, by an 
omission in the Roman figures, is quaintly 
made to appear among the “ authorities ” 
as having been published in 1764), Mrs, 
Maxwell-Scott has put together an account 
of the heroic sister of Louis XVI. that is 
readable, if of no transcendent merit. 
The courage, piety, and humanity of the 
Princess make her a sympathetic subject ; 
but the secondary part which she played 
appears to have necessitated the inclusion 
in this biography of a perceptible amount 
of not strictly relevant matter, a great 
deal of which will, moreover, hardly be 
fresh to readers of the many books that 
have recently appeared about the French 
Revolution. But, allowing for this, we 
find in the work a clear residuum of 
interest. 

In the early chapters the most notice- 
able things are the accounts of the rela- 
tions of Elizabeth with her brothers, and 
of her care and kindness for the poor, 
which went far beyond the fashionable 
sentimentality of the generation before 
the Revolution. She earned from the 
dames de la Halle the name of “the 
Sainte Geneviéve of the Tuileries,’ and, 
what was more, their real respect; a 
proof of which is seen in the remark made 
by one of the mob after the 20th of June, 
1792: ‘‘ There was nothing to be done 
to-day; their good St. Geneviéve was 
there.” On that day, the rehearsal of 
the 10th of August, the Princess showed 
signal courage; and on the occasion 
itself of the overthrow of the monarchy 
and the enforced abandonment of the 
Tuileries by the royal family, the King’s 
sister was noticed as “the calmest 
of all.” Nor was this because she was 
unconscious of the danger, for in the 
fatal days of October, °89, she had 
implored her brother not to go to Paris, 
but to retreat into the interior and rely 
upon his “‘ devoted battalions.”” Madame 
Elizabeth’s “ calm good sense and wisdom 
in political matters ” are somewhat exag- 
gerated by the author; her heroine's 
political attitude may be summed up In 
the words she used in 1787: “ As for me, 
intrigues tire me. I love peace and rest. 
But I will never leave the King while he 
is unhappy.” Yet she had that decision 
of character which her brother lacked, 
and in 1790 expressed herself to a corre- 
spondent as prepared to face civil war. 
‘** Anarchy can never finish without that, 
and I think the longer it delays the more 
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blood will be shed,”’ she writes to Madame 
de Bombelles. 

She had also something approaching 
eloquence when she chose to exert it, 
though her address to Barnave on the 
return from Varennes hardly, perhaps, 
deserves to be called “a remarkable 
speech worthy of a great statesman.” 
Madame Elizabeth’s own account of that 
important incident in the Revolution is 
worth quoting, for its light upon her own 
character :— 

“Our journey with Barnave and Pétion 
assed off very ludicrously. You believe, 
no doubt, that we were in torments! Not 
at all. They behaved very well, especially 
the former, who is very intelligent, and not 
fierce, as is said. I began by showing them 
frankly my opinion of their doings, and 
after that we conversed for the rest of the 
journey as if we were not concerned in the 
matter.” 
It is noticeable that there is no direct 
reference to the conduct of the egregious 
Pétion towards herself ; but Mrs. Maxwell- 
Scott might, one thinks, have extracted 
from his own memoirs, for her readers’ 
entertainment, the vain politician’s version 
of the matter. 

Perhaps the most vivid narrative of the 
invasion of the Tuileries on June 20th is 
that given by Madame Elizabeth. The 
author, who remarks upon its modest 
reticence with reference to the writer 
herself, is able to supplement it from 
the recently published book of the 
Comtesse de Reinach-Foussemagne on 
the Marquise de Lage de Volude. 

Other excerpts from the Princess’s 
correspondence show her to have had— 
what we should hardly expect—a certain 
dry humour. She is unable to take 
seriously the melodramatic scene of revo- 
lutionary reconciliation known as the 
“Baiser de lLamourette,” and tells 
Madame de Raigecourt that to describe it 
“would really require the eloquence of 
Madame de Sévigné,” whose celebrated 
letter concerning the Lauzun-Montpensier 
contretemps she quotes. During the sum- 
mer after the return from Varennes she 
writes :— 

“Do you know that we were taken to the 

Opera on Tuesday, and that on Monday 
we went to the Frangais. We are going 
through a course of theatres. When it is 
over I shall be charmed.” 
Of the appeal of the distressed inhabitants 
of San Domingo to the helpless royal 
family, she remarks: ‘These poor 
Colonials, who are drowning, call those 
who are already drowned to their aid.” 
And again, with respect to the loyalist 
applause in the Théatre des Italiens (there 
was a last royalist reaction in the late 
summer of 91): ‘‘Can you understand 
our nation? But one must agree that it 
has charming moments. Upon this I 
wish you good night.” Lastly, on the 
news of the death of that enthusiastic 
champion of persecuted royalism, Gus- 
tavus III.: “ Here is the King of Sweden 
assassinated—each one in his turn.” 

With all our admiration for Madame 
Elizabeth’s fortitude and Christian spirit 
during her imprisonment and last days, 
we are unable to find justification for Mrs. 





Maxwell-Scott’s claim that her heroine 
was “the central figure in the history of 
royalty in the Temple.” It does not 
appear to have been the original intention 
of the revolutionary authorities that she 
should suffer death. The decree of 
August lst, 1793, ran ‘“‘ Elizabeth Capet 
cannot be exiled until after the trial of 
Marie Antoinette.” Robespierre is credited 
with the wish to save her, though even 
Louis Blanc is moved to reprove the 
Incorruptible for calling her ‘“ the despic- 
able sister of Capet.” The report of the 
trial of this last royal victim of the 
guillotine shows that never was a more 
innocent person murdered with the merest 
mockery of judicial forms: this and the 
last letters of the Princess written from 
the Temple are among the most interest- 
ing contents of the book, though the last 
scene of all is related graphically enough. 

Certain serious faults detract from the 
value of the work, except to the purely 
uncritical reader. One can easily pardon 
a descendant of the author of ‘ The Abbot ’ 
for referring to Mary Stewart as “ another 
royal martyr,” and can pass with a smile 
the statement that “all the accounts and 
all the mémoires of the time agree in 
saying that when Madame Elizabeth 
received the fatal blow [of the guillotine] 
an odour of roses was diffused over the 
Place Louis XV.” But it is inexcusable 
for a writer of historical biography to 
date the taking of the Bastille on “the 
12th of July ” (pp. 61, 63), and to write 
of the meeting of ‘‘ the National Assembly ” 
(that is, the Assembly of Notables) as 
having been postponed owing to the 
illness of ‘“‘M. de Verjeunes”’ (p. 51). 
The Abbé Edgeworth (whose services as 
confessor Louis XVI.’s sister obtained for 
him) died not in England, but at Mittau ; 
and De Jarjayes, the chief actor in a 
promising plot for the escape of Marie 
Antoinette from the Temple, was not 
‘“* Maréchal,” but a simple brigadier, and 
is usually styled ‘“‘ the Chevalier.” 

The conjecture that “Dt” (p. 122) is 
an abbreviation for “ Defendant” is 
scarcely happy : Département seems fairly 
obvious. Then, again, the literalness 
with which certain French words are 
rendered often approaches perilously near 
mistranslation : Maret’s bookshop is called 
a ‘‘library”’; ‘‘Procureur générale” (twice) 
is, of course, an error ; “ cockeroaches ” 
(p. 47) is a quaint misprint, and “ unable 
for” (p. 86) a Scotticism. As some set- 
off against these things the binding of 
the book is comely, and the illustrations 
are exceptionally handsome. We learn 
from a note that a view of a seaport in 
oils now at Dalkeith, ‘“ rather in Vernet’s 
style,” is inscribed “ Elisabeth, pour mon 
frére d’Artois, 1792,” and is supposed 
to be the Princess’s work. 








Recollections of a Long Life. By Lord 


Broughton. Edited by his Daughter 
Lady Dorchester. 2 vols. With 
Portraits. (John Murray.) 


(Second Notice.) 
CONTINUING our examination of these 
volumes, we light on an entry in the 


Diary dated July 29, 1814 (i. 160), 
containing an intimation that the sum 
total of Byron’s accredited work may 
be reduced for the present by 66 
words. In the first edition of ‘ Lara’ 
there is a note to line 1 on the use of the 
word Serfs to designate the hero’s fol- 
lowers: the note is enclosed in inverted 
commas, but is not generally printed as 
a quotation in Murray’s editions of Byron, 
nor, indeed, would it appear that it is 
one in the ordinary sense. Nevertheless, 
it is not Byron’s, but- Hobhouse’s. The 
Diary reads thus :— 

‘** Wrote for Byron a note to his ‘Lara,’ 
stating that there are, and were, no serfs in 
Spain, and that he knew it. This was sug- 
gested by Lady Holland to me.” 


On the same page of the Diary (under 
August 11) we read ‘‘ Murray tells me that 
he has sold 6,000 of ‘Lara.’” The 
story of the publication of ‘ Lara’ with 
Rogers’s ‘ Jaqueline’ is one of the most 
familiar ‘literary anecdotes ” connected 
with the issue of Byron’s works; and it 
seems curious that the association of 
Hobhouse in the production of the book 
to the extent of contributing this ex- 
planatory note should have been post- 
poned until now. 

Among the many delightful pages in 
the Rev. J. T. Hodgson’s ‘Memoir of 
[his father] the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
B.D.’ (2 vols., 1878), are those in which 
Francis Hodgson tells of a visit to Cam- 
bridge, where he met Byron, come on 
purpose to vote for Dr. Clarke’s appoint- 
ment as Professor of Anatomy. Hodgson 
writing to his future wife (vol. i. p. 292), 
says that 
“‘when Lord Byron went to give his vote 
just now in the Senate House, the young 
men burst out into the most rapturous 
applause....../ s I was going to vote I met 
him coming away, and presently saw that 
something had happened by his extreme 
paleness and agitation.” 


He took Byron to his room, and tried to 
persuade him to write to Miss Milbanke 
about the incident, ‘‘ which,” says Hodg- 
son, 

‘* he did not feel up to, but wished I would. 
So down I sate and commenced my acquaint- 
ance with Miss Milbanke by writing her an 
account of this most pleasing event, which, 
although nothing at Oxford, is here very 
unusual indeed.” 


From Hobhouse’s Diary it appears that 
he also was there, for we read (i. 167-8) 
under November 23, 1814 :— 


“ Went with Kinnaird to Cambridge. Saw 
Lord Byron. Voted in the Senate House for 
Mr. Clarke, Fellow of Trinity, for the Pro- 
fessorship of Anatomy. Lord Byron, when 
he gave his vote, was applauded by the 
students in the gallery, and also when he left 
the place of voting. This is, they tell me, 
unique. He looked as red as fire. Mansel 
and Dr. Clarke contended for the honour of 
escorting him. This is well for a bishop. 


For biographers of Byron it is most 
fortunate that Hobhouse met him at the 
moment when the agitation had driven 
the blood to his head, and Hodgson a 
few moments later, when the blood had 
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and exhaustion. Augusta Leigh’s reply 
to Hodgson (for he wrote to her also) 
shows to complete was her gentle 
sympathy with her wayward brother. 

Here is an anecdote (i. 239-240) of 
the Duke of Wellington, entered under 
the date April 8, 1815, when Hob- 
house was at Brussels. It is very strik- 
ing both as affecting the Duke and 
as reflecting light on the diarist’s tone of 
mind :— 

“Young Hillier told me last night that 

when the Duke of Wellington heard of the 
loss of young Pakenham in the Saldanha 
he said, ‘I don’t know how it is, but I 
don’t feel as I used to do at these things. 
Some years ago such a sad thing would 
have made me cry, but now I have no such 
inclination.’ This seems to me _ natural 
and noble. A little mind would not permit 
a man to make such an observation.” 
That is exactly the thought that occurs 
to us as we read the entry of the parting 
with Byron at Zea and numerous passages 
where Hobhouse lets us have a peep into 
his heart. 

Under the date April 25, 1816, the 
Diary records that Kinnaird (i. 336) is 
“indignant at Brougham, who attacked 
Byron at Brooks’s for his deformity.” 
** Curse him,” adds Hobhouse; and that 
mood endured till the next day, at all 
events, when the Diary records a state- 
ment made by Brougham to Perry (i. 337) 
that Byron had “ cheated the Duchess of 
Devonshire of 5001. (for rent of his house). 
I said it was a lie out loud,” says Hob- 
house, “and desired any one present to 
tell Brougham so for me. Kinnaird, S. 
Davies, and I all thought something 
should be done to stop this horrible 
insolence of Brougham’s....” 

As Byron passed through Dover to the 
** paradise of exiles,’”’ he visited Churchill’s 
grave, concerning which he wrote a poem 
that shows he had noted the “ neglected 
turf’ above the body which had once 
clothed a soul not without kinship to his 
own— 

him who blazed 
The comet of a season. 
The poem is written constrainedly, as an 
attempt of Byron to imitate the style of 
Wordsworth must needs be ; but he kept 
close to facts in telling how he “ shook ” 
from out his “ pocket’s avaricious nook ” 
Some certain coins of silver, which as ’twere 
Perforce I gave this man [the sexton], though I 
could spare 
So much but inconveniently. 
Hobhouse, whose diary recounts the 
journey to Dover and the visit to the 
grave, also mentions the presence of the 
bailiffs in Byron’s London house, and his 
anxiety lest the carriage which they had 
“salved ” and got with them should yet 
be seized for the creditors. The following 
paragraph (i. 335) fixes the value and 
purpose of the silver coins :— 

“ Dined at five; walked in the evening 
to the church to see Churchill’s tomb. The 
old sexton took us to an open spot or church- 
yard without a church, and showed us a 
green .sod with a common head-stone. 
Byron lay down on the grave and gave 
the man a crown to fresh turf it.” 

The poem on Churchill’s grave was not, 
at least in its present shape, an impromptu 


performance, though it may have been 
begun on the way to Diodati, where 
Byron finished it. 

Canova’s bust of Helen inspired Byron 
with two delightful quatrains, of which 
the date will have to be revised by future 
commentators. While Byron and Hob- 
house were both at Venice in the winter 
of 1816 they saw the bust at the Countess 
Albrizzi’s. On the 20th of November 
Hobhouse’s diary records (ii. 62) :— 

“Byron has written the following verses 
on the Helena, which he sent to me, having 
no one else to show them to. 


In this belovéd marble view, 
Above the works and thoughts of man 
What nature could, but would not, do, 
And Beauty and Canova can! 


Beyond imagination’s power, 
Beyond the Bard’s defeated art, 

With immortality her dower, 
Behold the Helen of the heart!” 


Byron sent the eight lines five days later 
in a letter to Murray ; and on the strength 
of that letter’s date they are at present 
assigned to the 25th of November, 1816. 
Hobhouse’s version shows no_ textual 
difference beyond the omission of Moore’s 
profusion of italics. One hopes the naked 
simplicity of Hobhouse in that respect is 
authentic. If so, we will forgive him for 
his views on the poem, which are as 
follows :— 

“Of which I observe that the last verse 
would be better without the first, the 
same being partly repeated in the stanzas. 
The first stanza has also two faults: the 
first being that there is no antithesis between 
the third and fourth lines, though there seems 
to be one, for nature, it is said, could do it. 
To make this antithesis, the could should 
be would, or the can should be would. The 
second is that there is a clinch in saying 
‘Beauty can make the bust.’ Byron means 
that Canova with his beau idealcan. The last 
verse is, as Webster would say, Byronean.” 
We do not think Byron would have 
worried about it ; we hope not. We bear 
in mind that, if he had consistently taken 
Hobhouse’s advice we should have lost 
‘Cain, and worse —far worse — ‘Don 
Juan.’ 

On the 5th of December Hobhouse left 
Venice for Florence. The following is 
the entry in the Diary for the 4th (ii. 
65) :-— 

“Wrote a letter to Madame Albrizzi, 
telling her I could not give her Lord Byron’s 
verses on the Princess of Wales. Dined with 
Byron, and went to the St. Benedetta Theatre 
with him. Took leave of my friend with 
the left hand. Absit omen.” 


The Diary for December.'13, 1817 (ii. 
86-7), yields a variant and an anecdote : 
it is of the epigram ‘On Moore’s last 
Operatic Farce, or Farcical Opera,’ that 
the diarist discourses :— 


** Byron was unwell, so sat at home. He 
told me an epigram he wrote on a farce of 
Tom Moore’s, ‘The Bluestocking, or M.P.’ 
{[‘M.P., or The Blue-Stocking, a Comic 
Opera,’ is the correct title.] 


Good plays are scarce, 
So Moore writes Farce, 
And is his wit so brittle ? 
We knew before 
That little’s Moore. 
But now ’tis Moore that’s little. 





**Tom Moore was one day confessing 
to Byron an epigram he had written on his 








friend Rogers. Byron, seduced by the 
example, disburdened his conscience by 
telling Moore of his, Moore looked as black 
as night, and did not relish it at all.” 

By 1830, if Moore had not wholly got 
over the epigram, he had at least calmed 
down ; for he included it in the ‘ Letters 
and Journals’ (i. 295) with the observation, 
“On a leaf of one of his paper-books | 
find an Epigram,....which, though not 
perhaps particularly good, I consider 
myself bound to insert” ; and he inserts 
it with the third line thus, 

The poet’s fame grows brittle— 


of which Mr. Coleridge prints as a variant 
from the manuscript the line Byron gave 
in a letter to Hodgson of 1811— 


Is fame like his so brittle ? 


Now, did Moore play the rogue? “The 
poet’s fame” is a very soothing phrase, 
It is a poor enough epigram; and we 
must suppose that Hood was not in any 
way indebted to it for the punning motive 
of ‘The Wee Man,’ which, published in 
1827, is still incomparably superior to 
anything that has delighted laughter- 
loving man on the subject of Moore’s use 
of the nom de guerre ‘‘ Thomas Little.” 

On the 4th of January, 1818 (ii. 88), 
Hobhouse diurnalizes that he sent some 
verses to Byron for New Year’s Day: 
he gives the verses as ending with 

Thy genius spreads the loftier sail, 

And meditates eternity. 
But, not to be too lenient to himself, and 
perhaps also to show his perfect good 
humour, he adds: ‘I had written ‘ And 
launches for eternity,’ but Byron said it 
looked like hanging.” Now really we 
think he might have left it as it was and 
let Byron go hang. But, no! And his 
devotion is still more heroic as displayed 
in the next entry we have marked (ii. 
97) :— 

** April 28 [1818].—‘ Childe Harold’ pub- 
lished to-day. God knows what will be 
the fate of Notes and Illustrations. I have 
worked like ‘a horse, and perhaps like an ass, 
at them.” 


The reference is to the Fourth Canto of 
‘Childe Harold,’ with its preface dedi- 
cating the completed work in memorable 
terms to Hobhouse; and the fate of the 
“* Historical Illustrations ’’ of that Canto 
was at all events this, that they were 
published by Murray in an octavo volume 
of nearly 700 pages, uniform with the 
poem, and went through at least two 
editions. 

The chapter dealing with the important 
year 1819 closes with extracts from the 
MS. diary and the privately printed book 
of ‘ Recollections.’ From the diary por- 
tion we learn that Hobhouse, who was 
“correcting” Canto ii. of ‘Don Juan,’ 
really did not “think it clever, at least 
not for Byron”; and from the “ Book” 
we have an account of the political 
incidents that led to Hobhouse’s imprison- 
ment, especially the pamphlet ‘ A Trifling 
Mistake,’ the authorship of which was 
disclosed by his authority when the pub- 
lisher was at the bar of the House of 
Commons. It is made clear (ii. 115) that 
the sentence of imprisonment arose from 
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the misinterpretation of a passage which 
had been altered from what Hobhouse 
wrote. There is no great superfluity of 
notes in these volumes; and it might 
have been well to record in one that, 
according to Mr. Graham Wallas’s ‘ Life 
of Francis Place,’ the most provocative 
passage in the pamphlet is supposed to 
have been written by that violent tailor, 
Radical, and Malthusian. Talking of 
notes, too, we observe a strange misprint 
in that on p. 28 of vol. ii., where the title 
of Chateaubriand’s book ‘Le Génie du 
Christianisme ’ is disfigured by the word 
“Ginic”; while at p. 52 “‘Stendhall” is 
printed instead of Stendhal in a note to 
an entry in the diary about “‘M. de 
Beyle.” There is a curious phrase at 
the top of vol. i. p. 81, where Murat is 
described as having “joined the allies 
on conditions of returning his sovereignty 
during his life’; probably “ returning ” 
is a simple misprint for retaining. Simi- 
larly one suspects the word “deciding ” 
in the entry of October 15, 1814 (i. 164-5), 
about “‘a letter from Dryden, decidin; 

a passage from Creech’s Lucretius.’’ Shoul 

not this be deriding ? Either “ deriding a 
passage’ or “‘deciding upon a passage” 
would square with the facts as set forth 
in Scott’s Dryden, and again in Prof. 
Saintsbury’s (1882, xviii, 97). 

On the 27th of June, 1822 (Diary, ii. 
188-9), we get a birthday entry in the 
Diary—an entry which is somewhat 
pathetic, instructive as to what resolution 
will do—for he lived some forty-seven 
years after that date—and indicative of 
his strength and probity of character :— 

“My birthday. I do not know whether 
it is worth while to record it, but it seems 
to me that both my body and mind have 
undergone a change for the worse during 
the last year. My attendance in the House 
of Commons has certainly broken my health, 
and I have nothing in the way of Parlia- 
mentary exertion to show for it this session. 
I should hope that the period for declining 
intellect is not yet come, and yet I do feel 
something very like decay of the poor 
faculties which I think used to put me 
formerly something, but not much, above 
par. My memory is very much shattered, 
and I have not the same power of applica- 
tion which I used to possess. I think, 
however, that perhaps a reform of habits 
altogether might bring me back to a toler- 
able condition, though it would not restore 
me to the liveliness of twenty-five. I feel 
confident I shall not live much _ longer, 
so what I intend to do in this world I must 
do quickly....I find I hate politics more 
than ever, but I cannot conceal from myself 
that one of the'causes is that I am not 
qualified for making what is called a ‘ figure’ 
in the House of Commons. I am too much 
afraid of failing ever to succeed. An honest 
man in Parliament, however, I can be— 
I think I may add, I will be. If the West- 
minster men are not contented with that, 
let them turn me out. 
able to bear that which will be no disgrace. 
I write this on this day—June 27, 1822.” 

Leaving Hobhouse in the turmoil of a 
political life that he was very far from 
anne we take leave of a fascinating 
and valuable book, but with the firm 
intention of recurring to it on a future 
Occasion to deal with the relations of 
Lord and Lady Byron. 








I trust I shall be 
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Leaves of the Lower Branch. By E. B. V. 
Christian. Illustrated. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 


“THERE are callings in which to be con- 
victed of literature is dangerous,” once 
remarked Lord Justice Knight Bruce, 
whose caustic wit dispelled even the gloom 
of the Court of Chancery. If the saying 
be true of the legal profession—and_ pro- 
bably the famous judge had his own 
calling chiefly in his mind—Mr. Christian 
has faced the danger as boldly as any 
solicitor that ever put his pen to non- 
professional use. Some fifteen years ago 
he wrote ‘A Short History of Solicitors,’ 
in which he showed how legal things can 
be vivified by a literary touch; and now 
in this punningly entitled book, written 
with scholarship and humour, he again 
demonstrates that the annals of attorneys 
are by no means so dry as they are com- 
monly supposed to be. 

The book is concerned almost exclusively 
with the solicitor’s place in literature. 
Even the chapter on ‘The Attorney as a 
Person of Importance ’ is devoted entirely 
to a defence of Sir John Hawkins, the 
biographer of Dr. Johnson, and the author 
of ‘The History of Music,’ from the 
attacks of Boswell and other traducers. 
A passing allusion is made in another 
part of the volume to the fact that the 
late Lord Armstrong practised as a 
solicitor before he became an engineer ; 
but the achievements of the attorney as 
legislator, including even those of Lord 
Wisticegien and Mr. Lloyd George, go 
wholly unrecorded. 

Mr. Christian appears to have had two 
objects in Tt this book—to defend 
the members of his branch of the legal 
profession from the scurrilous treatment 
they have received at the hands of poets 
and novelists, and to magnify the place 
which they themselves have filled in the 
world of letters; and the result is a work 
not less attractive to the layman than to 
the lawyer. Any attorney, real or fic- 
titious, who has been harshly treated by 
a celebrated man, finds a ready and 
ingenious champion in Mr. Christian. 
He is at infinite pains to prove—what most 
scholars now know—that Theobald, the 
masterly emendator of Shakespeare, did not 
deserve the spiteful jests of Pope; and 
he even attempts to rehabilitate so 
notorious a firm of sharp practitioners 
as Messrs. Dodson & Fogg. His defence 
of Mrs. Bardell’s legal advisers is a skilful 
and amusing piece of special pleading, 
though a similar, if less elaborate, effort 
in Sir Frank Lockwood’s published lecture 
on ‘ The Law and Lawyers of “ Pickwick” ’ 
deprives it of novelty. 

Nearly all the satirical poets have 
regarded the lawyer as a rogue, and in 
the chapter on ‘The Attorney in the 
Poets’ there is a collection of abusive 
rhymes large enough to satisfy the most 
embittered suitor. Two omissions, how- 
ever, may be noted. Mr. Christian omits 
Byron’s savage portrait of the suspicious 
attorney in ‘Don Juan’; and he makes 
no allusion to Lawyer Thrust in ‘The 
Tour of Dr. Syntax,’ for whom the 





revengeful sexton prepared a grave “ with 
such keen haste and cheerful air ” :— 
I thank my God, each coming day, 
For what He gives and takes away ; ° 
And now I thank Him, good and just, 
That He has taken Lawyer Thrust. 

To Crabbe belongs the distinction, in 
Mr. Christian’s eyes, of being the first 
poet to take a more charitable view of 
the attorney. Crabbe at least was im- 
partial. While he drew Swallow, whose 
office he compared to a spider’s web in 
which the “ hard bad man ” peered about 
for ‘‘ fat intruding flies,” he made amends 
by drawing Archer, a man of “honour, 
application, care, and skill,” who kept 


in awe 
Contending parties by his threats of law. 


The poets did, of course, but represent the 
feeling of their age in treating the attorneys 
with contumely. They could not be 
expected to be more tolerant than the 
judges. Baron Alderson—a judicial poet 
not mentioned in Mr. Christian’s pages— 
could write, even in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, of 
the sharp attorney’s tricky ways 
And the clerk’s chicanery. 

The attorney has not fared much 
better in fiction than in poetry. ‘ East 
Lynne’ and ‘A Confidential Agent’ are 
the only popular novels in which he can 
be said to play the part of a hero. Mr. 
Christian selects ‘Bleak House,’ ‘Ten 
Thousand a Year,’ and ‘Orley Farm,’ as 
the three great novels of the law, and 
nobody will question the accuracy of his 
choice. The members of the “lower 
branch” of the legal profession are not 
treated with marked sympathy in any 
of them, though Mr. Tulkinghorn is, 
perhaps, as favourable a specimen of the 
attorney as may be found in all Dickens’s 
books. Vholes, Solomon Pell, Uriah Heep, 
and Sampson Brass are certainly far less 
pleasing members of a learned and 
honourable profession. One of the most 
likable lawyers drawn by Dickens—the 
leisurely practitioner known to Rogue 
Riderhood as “Lawyer Lightwood ”—is, 
strangely enough, not mentioned by Mr. 
Christian. The sensitive solicitor who 
surveys the reflection of his calling in the 
pages of the novelists is not without 
consolation. Although it was a member 
of the Bar who created the firm of Quirk, 
Gammon & Snap—probably the most 
infamous set of attorneys in the whole 
gallery of fictitious lawyers—yet, as a rule, 
the barrister-novelist, who, presumably, 
has derived some advantage from his 
legal training, paints the solicitor in rather 
favourable colours. The attorney as 
drawn by Fielding, R. D. Blackmore, 
Mr. Stanley Weyman, and Anthony Hope 
is a much more humane and attractive 
being than the attorney as drawn by the 
non-legal novelist. Probably the chief 
reason why the ordinary writer of melo- 
dramatic stories presents so unfavourable 
a picture of the legal profession is that 
it is the dishonesty of the family solicitor, 
rather than his loyalty, that lends itself 
to the making of plots. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Chris- 
tian’s book is that devoted to the at id 
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as a man of letters. He has searched far 
and wide to justify his claim that, apart 
from barristers and doctors, solicitors have 
a longer line of literary names than any 
other calling. Unlike the Bar, which can 
boast of Bacon, Scott, and Macaulay, 
and the medical profession, which can 
claim Sir Thomas Browne, Smollett, and 
Goldsmith, the attorneys cannot point 
to any star of the first magnitude in the 
firmament of letters. Still, Mr. Christian 
has made a large and interesting collec- 
tion of the names of attorneys, many 
of them of considerable repute, who have 
given up law for literature. Among 
scholars and critics there are Lewis 
Theobald, Sir John Hawkins, William 
Roscoe, and Mr. Watts-Dunton ; among 
poets and dramatists, Thomas Powell, 
Alexander Brome, John Tobin, J. H. 
Reynolds, C. J. Wells, Barry Cornwall, 
James Smith (part author of ‘ Rejected 
Addresses’), and Sir Theodore Martin ; 
among novelists, Robert Paltock and 
Shirley Brooks. Most of them, it is 
true, have been men of letters in spite of 
being lawyers, and have demonstrated 
how slight is the real connexion between 
law and literature by promptly abandon- 
ing the one calling for the other. Even 
a solicitor with literary leanings, who 
actively pursues his profession, must some- 
times be tempted to discover truth in 
Canning’s lines :— 
One Chancery cause in solid worth outweighs 
Dryden’s strong sense and Pope’s harmonious lays, 
It would be interesting to have the 
views on this point of Mr. G. H. Radford, 
solicitor, M.P., and author of an admirable 
essay on Shylock. The budding attorney 
with the clearest call to literature — he 
““who pens a stanza when he should 
engross ’—usually turns aside from the 
threshold of the law. Mr. Christian, 
who discreetly refrains from including 
Shakespeare in the list, numbers War- 
burton, Borrow, Disraeli, and Dickens 
among the writers who have worked in 
attorneys’ offices. He might have added 
Cowper, Chatterton, and George Mere- 
dith to the list. There are, indeed, far 
greater names among those who have 
refused to join the “lower branch ” than 
among those who have nominally belonged 
to it. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Watchers by the Shore. By J. E. Patterson. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


A community of fishers and their women- 
kind on the coast of Suffolk supplies Mr. 
Patterson with materials for a thrilling 
romance, which unfortunately offends by 
its clumsily conventional solution of a 
sexual problem. The heroine, Joan New- 
son, is an orphan whose guardian’s wife 
so hates her that she tempts a selfish 
bachelor to seduce her, with the result 
that Joan, almost immediately after swim- 
ming heroically to assist the crew of a 
wrecked vessel, gives birth to an illegiti- 
mate child. On her recovery Joan refuses 
the ideal lover whom her heroism brings 
to her feet, and in the end becomes the 
wife of her seducer. The evil shrew who 





conspires against Joan is ably drawn, and 
the conversations between the husband 
of the former and his chum are virile, 
and appropriate in sentiment and dialect. 
Basil, a character who habitually talks 
like a caricature of Dr. Johnson, is a 
failure. The incidents include a spirited 
demonstration by women armed with cold 
water, and inspired by the noise of beaten 
trays and pans, against Joan’s seducer, 
and a touching illustration of the in- 
fluence of children upon furious men. 


The Necromancers. By R. Hugh Benson. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


FatHER BEnson’s latest novel is a clever 
attack on spiritualism, the principal cha- 
racter being Lawrence, a young law 
student, who, while taking part in a 
séance at which a materialized spirit 
resembles his dead sweetheart, is suddenly 
dominated by an evil influence, with the 
result that he is infuriated by the utterance 
of the Saviour’s name. The heroine is a 
brave girl, critical and intelligent, who, 
by silent prayer and militancy of thought, 
conquers Lawrence’s unseen foe when 
the former is almost impotent. The 
medium who entices Lawrence into posi- 
tions of spiritual peril is made unusually 
attractive, and it seems clear that the 
author intends that the case of possession 
which he presents shall be regarded as 
the outcome of such a visit as all spiritual- 
istic gatherings, indulging in necromancy, 
should be prepared to receive. Satire and 
humour are effectively bestowed on the 
portraits of a Roman Catholic priest and 
of Lawrence’s widowed mother, and a 
somewhat original effect is attained in a 
passage which illustrates the existence 
in cats of a sixth sense. 


Through the Sun in an Airship. By John 
Mastin. (Griffin & Co.) 
FRANK STOCKTON toyed in his refined and 
engaging manner with the idea of a 
substance free from the bondage of the 
law of gravity, and pointed the way to 
a fiction such as this, in which a ship, 
manned by annoyingly commonplace 
people, travels through space, and sinks 
through inconceivable solar flames to a 
sub-solar region of sea and land, peopled 
by ethereal beings. Mr. Mastin’s travel- 
lers are of an indefinite date which will not 
be reached for more than four hundred 
years, by which time telepathy will take 
the place of telegraphy, and railways and 
butchers be no more. Yet his characters, 
though of the intellectual élite of their 
epoch, are not perceptibly superior to 
men of our own age ; in fact, the vulgarity 
and obtuseness of the best of them, and 
the baseness of others, constitute a de- 
pressing prophecy. Mr. Mastin exhausts 
his inventiveness. His reader is supposed 
to make acquaintance with the scenery 
and inhabitants of two terrestrial moons, 
Jupiter, Mars, and other orbs, as well as 
with the sun ; but he feels in the end that 
sensationalism has fallen flat in over- 
reaching itself. Still, the ship, which is 


the heroine of this womanless book, jg 
well imagined, and even so old-fashioned 
a theory as that the earth is older than 
the sun does not disguise the fact that 
the author is a competent spinner of 
scientific fairy tales. 


The House of the Soul. By J. B. Harris. 
Burland. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. BurLanp has accomplished a good 
piece of purely sensational writing in 
this novel, which deals with the problem 
of insanity and divorce. The solution of 
the problem is reached by methods too 
melodramatic to have any serious value, 
but it is comforting to be able to note an 
absence of any excessive morbidity in 
the treatment of the plot. The hero, a 
successful young writer, passes into here- 
ditary madness, partly through the “‘ warn- 
ings’ of a somewhat unscrupulous sur- 
geon who specializes in brain operations, 
does murders in what appears to be a 
fainting-fit, and is brought into conflict 
with a rival who happens to be Home 
Secretary. There is nonsense in the book, 
but it is of the deliberate kind that any 
writer of this class of work must cultivate 
if he desires to please his public. 


The Waking Hour. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
THIs novel is in no sense well written, 
and scarcely aims at being true to life, 
but it has the desirable quality of 
unexpectedness. This is especially con- 
spicuous in the character of the heroine. 
That she should seem to the reader a 
disagreeable person is no new thing. The 
remarkable point is that the author, too, 
is conscious of her deficiencies, and does 
not attempt to excuse her. We admit 
that we do not understand either her or 
the hero—a kind of “* stickit ’’ parson with 
sporting proclivities and the artistic tem- 
perament. There is abundance of incident 
—murder, suicide, opium, and Ritualism 
being among the most prominent factors ; 
and whatever else may be lacking in 
the story, it escapes both dullness and 

conventionality. 


By Harold Wintle. 


The Van Dylk Diamonds. By Arthur 
Applin. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 


THovucH the mystery attaching to its 
hero can readily be guessed, and the 
significance of the Van Dylk diamonds 
is patent from the first, this story abounds 
in unexpected developments, and _ holds 
the reader’s attention successfully enough. 
Van Dylk, a New York millionaire, 
and the chosen victim of a little coterie 
of ‘Scientific Socialists” which has 
pledged itself to the extermination of his 
kind, is vigorously sketched, and makes, 
despite a lurid past, not the least human 
portrait in Mr. Applin’s gallery. Others, 
who do very much what is expected of 
them in more or less conventional fashion, 
include a bluff baronet, a Somersetshire 
heiress, her admirer, and an impecunious 
man about town, who, at an _ early 





stage of the narrative, adds to the com- 
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lications by stealing the diamonds, im- | The author seems to have worked | a. The Oldest English Epic. ‘Translated by 


pelled thereto by bridge and other losses. 
The author has a taste for allusion which 
js not always sure, as when two persons 
traversing a moorland are likened to 
“Herods in the wilderness”; but his 
pook is readable, and at times exciting. 


Cackling Geese. By Brenda Girvin. (John 
Long.) 

In this novel the author sets out to indite 
a scathing satire upon the manners and 
customs of suburban society ; but, while 
the result of her observations is opulent 
in detail, the picture fails to amuse or 
convince. The characterization is of the 
flimsiest, and the whole is so crudely 
drawn and coloured as to suggest the 
performance of a ’prentice hand. The 
plot, however, is ingenious, and might 
have worked out well as a short story. 


The Coming of Aurora. By Mrs. P. 
Champion de Crespigny. (Eveleigh 
Nash.) 


AURORA was an impudent and daring 
young person who contrived to get herself 
snowbound in a monastery on a mountain 
pass between France and Switzerland. 
St. Olave’s Priory was a decidedly lax 
establishment, or her coming and the 
subsequent impertinence of her manners 
would have upset the community even 
more seriously than they did. As it was, 
she came near to being murdered by an 
indignant and vindictive “‘ Brother,’ and 
was rescued by an English novice, who 
forthwith discovered that he had no voca- 
tion for a religious life. The conclusion 
of this improbable story is not difficult 
to forecast, but meantime the scene shifts 
to rural England, where we are given 
some further amusing episodes. 


The Unlit Lamp. By Algernon Gissing. 

(F. V. White & Co.) , . 
Tuts story of the first decade or two of 
the nineteenth century deals with a 
familiar problem—that of relentless autho- 
tity opposed to the claims of a finer 
Justice and humanity. Mr. Gissing, whose 
treatment of rural life sometimes suggests 
the influence of George Eliot, surrounds 
a harsh squire and magistrate with the 
victims of his severity. A pathetic figure 
is that of a persecuted poacher, whose 
better nature has been crushed by ill- 
treatment which also causes the death of 
his wife, and leads him to a despairing 
and dangerous revolt against his enemies 
in authority. There are several well- 
drawn characters, but what should be 
moving and dramatic scenes sometimes 
leave us a little cold. 


Dark House. By Wynoth Dale. (Nutt.) 


THERE are two clever passages in this 
novel (one of them the comparison of a 
mean woman’s iciness to cottonwool) 
which make us wonder why this is not 
® much better book than it actually is. 





tragic mood, but not by inspiration. 
heroine’s happiness is destroyed by the 
meddlesomeness of a lady who, being 
passionately conventional, taints herself 
with a sin akin to homicide, while pre- 
venting an elopement in which the male 
agent would have been a married man. 
Unfortunately, the quality of inevitable- 
ness is entirely lacking, and the uncon- 
vinced reader withholds the anger and 
grief which he would feel if the story 
related to him were one of those truths 
which are stranger than well-constructed 
fiction. 





EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Newly trans- 
lated by E. E. C. Gomme. (Bell & Sons.)— 
There was pressing need for a_trans- 
lation of the ‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ 
(or rather ‘ Chronicles’), founded on Mr. 
Plummer’s excellent edition of the original 
texts. The problem of making the work, 
in its various recensions, fully acces- 
sible to readers unacquainted with Old 
English, is not altogether easy. Mr. Gomme 
has adopted what seems on the whole the 
most satisfactory plan. He has translated 
the text of the Parker MS. (A) so far as it 
extends, inserting the additional or materially 
divergent entries of the other MSS. in their 
chronological place, with due indication of 
their sources, and giving the minor varia- 
tions, so far as they are significant, in the 
foot-notes. After the year 1070, where the 
Parker MS. ends, the Peterborough Chronicle 
(MS. E) takes its place as the basis of the 
translation, the variants and additions of 
other MSS. being inserted under the respec- 
tive years. We think the translator has 
made an unfortunate mistake in leaving the 
Latin passages in that language. It would 
have been easy to distinguish them by a 
difference of type, and the original could 
have been added at the foot of the page. 
It is to be hoped that this and some other 
faults will be corrected in a future impression. 


The translation, so far as we have com- 
pared it with the original, is substantially 
correct. It is very literal, often to the 
sacrifice of modern English idiom; but the 
character of the original and the nature of 
the interest felt in it afford some justifica- 
tion for this. Now and then, however, the 
literal rendering is positively misleading. 
For instance, “ might” is continually used 
where the writer’s meaning can only be 
expressed by “could”; and the statement 
that Edward the Confessor “ took from his 
mother all that she possessed—in gold and 
silver and in things unspeakable,” conveys 
a ludicrously wrong impression. Other ex- 
amples could easily be found. Mr. Gomme 
does not indulge so frequently as some other 
translators in the absurdity of rendering by 
etymological equivalents, though he always 
uses ‘‘to fare” (instead of go or travel) 
where the original has faran. His practice 
of retaining untranslated such terms as fyrd, 
hold, and huscarl may perhaps be disapproved 
by some critics, but there is a good deal to 
be said for it. The first foot-note is copied 
verbatim from Mr. Plummer’s edition, the 
important correction at the end of that 
volume having been overlooked. The Index, 
which is taken, with the necessary omissions, 
from Plummer, sometimes gives the correct 
forms of proper names that are misprinted 
in the text; on the other hand, the river- 
name Cleddau 7 correctly in the text, 
but is printed ‘‘ Cleddan ” in the Index. 





Francis B. Gummere. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
The poems which are here translated “ in 
the original metres” are the Old English 
‘ Beowulf,’ ‘ Finnesburh,’ ‘ Waldere,’ ‘ Deor,’ 
and ‘ Widsith,’ and the Old German ‘ Hilde- 
brand.’ Of the merit of the translations it 
is not easy to judge, because of the difficulty 
of determining what sort of standard it is 
reasonable to apply to them. We have seen 
translations of portions of these poems, in 
modern metres, which appear to us to give 
a better notion of their spirit than Prof. 
Gummere’s versions do. But then it must 
be remembered that Prof. Gummere has 
undertaken to reproduce not only the 
matter, but also the external form, of his 
originals; and to use regular alliterative 
metre in modern English, so as to make it 
appreciable to the ear as real verse, is, were 
it only for want of traditional precedents, 
a task of no small difficulty. A translator 
of Old English poetry who chooses this 
medium must necessarily oftener find him- 
self precluded by metrical exigencies from 
adopting the intrinsically best rendering 
than one who is content to write in blank 
verse, or even in rhyme. Whether Prof. 
Gummere is entitled to special indulgence 
on the ground of these difficulties depends 
on the answer to the prior question whether 
the retention of the original metre has any 
advantages sufficient to compensate for the 
sacrifices which it involves. We are inclined 
to think that in this case it has such advan- 
tages. Prof. Gummere will hardly claim to 
be considered as a poet; and if his work is 
to be fairly judged, it must be regarded 
simply as an attempt to enable the unlearned 
reader—with some exercise of imagination 
on his own part—to gain a tolerably correct 
idea of what the Old English epic was like 
in form and substance. A _ translation 
which does this will have served a useful, 
if not a very exalted, purpose. Considered 
from this point of view, the book is 
entitled to some commendation. Prof. 
Gummere has not rigorously observed the 
laws of Old English versification, either with 
respect to alliteration or rhythm; but his 
lines do for the most part recall something 
of the structural effect of the originals. 
In spite of some infelicities of expression 
that might perhaps have been avoided— 
such as “relict of files” for féola laf, a 
periphrasis for ‘‘sword”’—his renderings 
are on the whole not inappropriate in tone, 
and are always vigorous and intelligible. 
The manner in which he has contrived to 
combine almost literal faithfulness with 
observance of the alliteration is at any rate 
highly creditable to his ingenuity. _ : 

With all their defects, these versions in 
the main compare favourably with the 
‘Beowulf’ of William Morris. No doubt 
Morris’s rendering is not wholly lacking in 
the incommunicable qualities which dis- 
tinguish the work of the poet from that of 
the mere versifier; but his loose imitation 
of the alliterative metre conveys an iImpres- 
sion wholly unlike that produced by the 
original, and his quasi-archaic diction (often 
hardly intelligible, even to an Old English 
scholar) is ill adapted to represent the style 
of the ancient poet. Prof. Gummeres 
translations may be inadequate as a repro- 
duction of the qualities of Old English 
poetry, but they are nearer the mark than 
that of his distinguished predecessor. 

The introductions to the poems, along 
with some excellent observations, contain 
much that is highly questionable. Prof. 
Gummere holds that ‘ Beowulf,’ as we have 
it, is the work of a literary poet who had 
listened to minstrel lays, and worked up 
their substance into an epic in his own 
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way. We should prefer to say that it is a 
genuine minstrel epic—one particular min- 
strel’s rendering of the traditional story of 
the hero—which has been amplified, partly 
from other minstrel songs, by a literary 
versifier of no great skill. Quite untenable, 
in our opinion, is the statement that ‘the 
courtesy, refinement, reticence, and _ self- 
control not only of the main characters, but 
of chamberlains, watchmen, and the like, 
must be a reflection of English life at 
one of the Christianized courts.” It is with 
some surprise that we find Prof. Gummere 
giving “‘ Hildeguth ” instead of “‘ Hildegyth”’ 
as the Old English form of the name Hilti- 
gund, and accepting without hesitation 
Prof. Schofield’s theory of the miscalled 
‘First Riddle,” including that scholar’s 
ill-informed fancy that Eadwacer is not a 
personal name, but an adjective meaning 
‘ watchful.” On the other hand, it is 
satisfactory to note that he emphatically 
repudiates the still common view that the 
Old English epics are to be classed as 
“‘ popular” and ‘“‘ primitive”’ poetry. 


Das Angelsdchsische Prosa-Leben des hi. 

Guthlac. Mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen, und 
Miniaturen. Herausgegeben von Paul Gonser. 
(Heidelberg, Winter.)—It is strange that we 
have had to wait till now for a new edition of 
the Old English version of Felix’s life of St. 
Guthlac, first published by C. W. Goodwin 
in 1848. Goodwin’s edition has long been 
difficult to procure, and though it exhibits 
a degree of scholarship not common in 
England sixty years ago, it naturally does 
not in all respects satisfy the requirements 
of the present day. Dr. Gonser, who took 
his degree at Berne in 1907 with a disserta- 
tion which forms the basis of the introduc- 
tion to this new edition, has done his 
work in a creditable manner. The text of 
the fragment contained in the Vercelli Book, 
of which Goodwin gave only a few collations, 
is here printed, so far as it extends, in 
o»arallel columns alongside that of the London 
{S., and the original Latin (with the 
exception of the passages omitted by the 
translator) is given at the foot of the pages. 
In view of the interest which the work of 
Felix has for students of the Old English 
Guthlac poems, it is to be regretted that 
the editor has not taken the opportunity 
of making the whole of it conveniently 
accessible. It would perhaps also have been 
better if, instead of reprinting Mabillon’s 
text from the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ he had 
given that of MS. Royal 13 A. xv., from 
which he quotes some obviously superior 
readings in the foot-notes. Dr. Gonser may 
possibly have had good reasons for not 
adopting this course, but we wish that he 
had stated them. At any rate, the Latin 
text adds greatly to the value of the book. 
It ought to be made an absolute rule that 
no edition of an Old English translation 
should be unaccompanied by the original. 

The conjectural emendations admitted— 
mostly Goodwin’s, but in several instances 
new—are nearly always satisfactory. The 
editor, however, is certainly wrong in sub- 
stituting ahstest for the unintelligible ahtest 
in the prologue (where the Latin is precepisti), 
as there is no authority for such a contracted 
form. The right word is tthtest (=tyhtest) ; 
the confusion between a and # is perhaps 
the most frequent of all causes of error in 
Old English MSS. In chap. xx. the editor 
follows Goodwin in proposing an impossible 
sense for gehthte; the true reading must 
surely- be gelihte (Latin sublevabat). In the 
prologue (line 53), where “‘ pet gewrit pes 
andweardan Ayrde’’ represents the Latin 
textum presentis cartule, Dr. Gonser suspects 
corruption, but is unable to suggest a cor- 
rection ; possibly the word should be wyrde 





(in the sense of “‘story”’), or some words 
may have been omitted. In chap. v. 
(Vercelli MS.) the editor is puzzled by the 
word tunge, which makes no sense. It is 
probably a mutilation of rescetunge, the first 
part having been dropped because of its 
similarity to the preceding word receas. In 
the same passage the hyde of the MS. ought 
to have been corrected into yde. 

In chap. vii. the editor retains the impos- 
sible reading unablinnu of the MS. The 
alleged ‘“‘ unablinn, a not-ceasing,” given in 
the dictionaries of Bosworth-Toller, Sweet, 
and Clark Hall from this passage, is a mere 
** ghost-word ”’; it is in form a monstrosity, 
and the supposed meaning does not suit the 
context, which requires a word meaning 
“evil growths.” We have little doubt that 
unablinnu is a corruption of untuddru. The 
letters untud, if badly written in Old English 
charscters, could easily be misread unabl ; 
and if the following letters dr were wholly 
illegible, this beginning would inevitably 
remind the scribe of the word unablinnende, 
so that the corruption is easily explained. 
The words “‘ hafad acenned on pe pa untuddru 
pes yfelan gepohtes”’ are a felicitous render- 
ing of flagitiosas meditationes.. . .inserutt, and 
are clearly imitated from Alfred’s ‘‘ ponne 
meg he cennan pet tuder ryhtes gefohtes’”’ 
(‘ Past. Care,’ chap. xv.). This is an interest- 
ing proof that Alfred’s works were regarded 
by the translator as models of English style. 

The text is very accurately printed; we 
have observed only two misprints (benun 
for benum, p. 156, and awyrda for arwyrsa, 
p. 173); but the proof-reading of the intro- 
duction seems to have been less careful. 

The introduction treats satisfactorily the 
historical questions connected with the 
original work, the dialect of the Old English 
versions, the mutual relation of the two 
MSS., and the methods of the translator, 
who systemetically substitutes the simplest 
possible language for the ornate periphrases 
of Felix, and often fails to apprehend his 
meaning correctly. The editor seems clearly 
to have proved that the king to whom 
Felix dedicated his work was not Athelbald 
of Mercia, as some eminent scholars have 
maintained, but A‘lfwald of East Anglia, 
whose name appears in the Old English 
translation and in the best MSS. of the 
Latin original. 

A feature of the volume which will be 
attractive to others than students of Old 
English is the set of drawings of twelfth- 
century miniatures (representing incidents 
in the life of Guthlac) reproduced by per- 
mission from Dr. W. de Gray Birch’s privately 

— ‘Memorials of St. Guthlac of Crow- 
and. 








PROBLEMS OF THE POOR. 


Makers of our Clothes. By Mrs. Carl 
Meyer and Clementina Black. (Duckworth 
& Co.)—People who give much attention 
to industrial problems are apt to imagine 
that knowledge of the conditions under 
which the clothing trades are carried on has 
become more widely diffused than is actually 
the case. The public—in the wider sense 
—does not study Blue-books; it will not 
even read industrial articles in the “ serious ” 
reviews; vaguely aware that sweating 
exists, it assumes that payment of a decent 
price for its wearing apparel will secure it 
from part or lot in the system. Such a 
volume as Mrs. Carl Meyer and Miss Clemen- 
tina Black here put forth should do some- 
thing to dispel this comforting illusion. 
The main effect of their inquiry into the 
three industries of tailoring, dressmaking, 
and “‘ white work ”’ in London is to strengthen 
the position of those who had previously 
asserted underpayment of the worker to 





be common in every branch of these trades, 
The bock, which is written in a sober 
and businesslike style, will be useful in 
helping to remove other popular miscon- 
ceptions: some readers may learn from 
it for the first time that it is occasionally 
more profitable to work for a middleman 
than to be employed directly by a factory 
owner, and that the home-worker’s wage of 
13d. or 13d. an hour finds its counterpart 
in that paid to many “indoor hands.” The 
impossibility of deciding on the adequacy 
of any particular rate of pay until all the 
circumstances of the case have been taken 
into consideration, is well shown by illus- 
tration, as is the need, in computing 
an average wage, of making allowance for 
slack time in trades largely seasonal. We 
note that these investigators found the 
Particulars Section, which lays upon the 
employer in the clothing trades the obliga- 
tion of fixing in advance, in writing, the 
rice to be paid for the finished work, 
abitually ignored in many quarters. They 
are probably right in pronouncing the skilled 
waistcoat-maker to be the best paid among 
women workers, and need not have qualified 
their description of waistcoat-making as 
& separate trade by an “almost.” It would 
have been as well, in referring to the London 
tailors’ “‘log,’’ to explain, for the benefit 
of the unlearned, that the “log” quoted 
applies to first-class work only, and that 
there is a “log” applicable to second- and 
third-class work also. 

The writers of ‘Makers of our Clothes’ 
strongly favour the remedy of a minimum 
wage for the evils they describe. Certainly 
conditions in the clothing trades, where no 
standard wage—‘“hardly even a current 
wage’’—can be said to exist, while the 
general tendency of rates is downward, 
appear to cal] for the intervention of some 
regulating and co-ordinating authority. 


Miss M. Loane’s experiences as a district 
nurse have not been exhausted in her 
previous books, and she has published a 
fresh instalment under the title of An 
Englishman’s Castle (Arnold). Miss Loane 
has gained entrance to so many of the 
castles of the poorer classes that the pictures 
which she draws of what goes on inside are 
always worth studying. She has the gift 
of being able to illustrate any point which 
she desires to emphasize by exhibiting in 
rapid succession a whole series of these 
pictures, and can retain the reader’s interest 
in what might, in other hands, degenerate 
into a mere collection of anecdotes. 

For the most part she is content with 
telling her stories, and leaving the reader 
to draw the moral; but she is not unwilling 
to criticize methods or measures which do 
not meet with her approval. ‘ Put Yourself 
in his Place’ is the title of one chapter in 
which are shown the errors to which the 
unwary visitor is liable; and it is perhaps 
permissible to suggest that the author does 
not always follow this piece of advice her- 
self. 1t is possible, for instance, that 
those who are responsible for certain legis- 
lation which she condemns may not have 
been so blind to its incidental consequences 
as is assumed. Some of them possess an 
experience wider, if less detailed, than her 
own ; but a legislator cannot, unfortunately, 
be as discriminating in his treatment as & 
district nurse. 

But if Miss Loane detects faults beneath 
the surface, she is-ready to pay her tribute 
to much that superficial observers condemn. 
In the lessons of the Sunday school, which 
are often said to be discarded as soon as 
learned, she finds a real and permanent 
influence ; and in the value of education 
generally she is a strong belieyer, New 
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light on old questions is always welcome, 
and it is precisely this that Miss Loane is 
able to supply. 


Letters from a Settlement, by A. L. Hodson 
(Arnold), is a series of well-written and 
interesting letters describing experiences of 
work in connexion with a London Settle- 
ment. The author, who is evidently an 
excellent Settlement worker, gives some 
vivid pictures of the London poor; whilst 
not blind to their weaknesses, she does 
justice to their good qualities. Almost 
every feature of Settlement work is described. 
The letters on — Clubs are especially 
———- Miss Hodson understands the 
London boy. The letters throw much 
light on the work of the Charity Organisation 
Society, and reveal the value of that much- 
criticized body. In the last letter are some 
general impressions concerning the poor :— 

“We find among them the same faults and defects 
which are sometimes spoken of as the special 
property of the rich. ere is the same extrava- 
gance and love of display, the same frequent appeal 
to the law, and quite a puzzling number of class 
distinctions.” 

The letters were well worth publishing, and 
rove the great good which is accomplished 
ss a well-organized Settlement. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin publishes a volume of 
American origin, The Churches and the Wage 
Earners, by Mr. C. Bertrand Thompson. 
A second title suggests that there is a great 
gulf fixed between bodies organized for 
Christian worship and the mass of the 
working people. In this country that gulf— 
originally suggested by the second title of 
Disracli’s ‘ Sybil’—is less wide than it was 
in the early days of Queen Victoria. The 
Christian Socialists of England, and those 
north of the Tweed attached in similar 
fashion to the Presbyterian Church, have 
few facts to learn from a book which, never- 
theless, they may peruse with advantage. 








OUR LIBRARY TAGLE. 


Fasciculus Joanni Willis Clark dicatus. 
(Printed for private circulation at the 
Cambridge University Press.)—To criticize 
adequately every essay in this volume (for 
we decline to pursue, by speaking of ‘‘ every 
blossom in this posy,” a metaphor that was 
none of our choosing) the learning of all the 
writers in The Atheneum would scarcely be 
excessive. A single reviewer cannot be 
expected to write with authority on Bib- 
liography, Archeology, History, Classical 
Scholarship, Aisthetics, Zoology, Botany, 
and the Theatre; if the book is to be 
criticized at all, it must be by one of those 
obsolete Hellenists who would prefer to 
know something about everything rather 
than everything about something. 


The volume opens with a beautiful and 
dignified dedication by the Master of Trinity, 
which accentuates the opposite qualities in 
its neighbour, a rather jog-trot sonnet by 
the Vice-Chancellor. We were impressed by 
the erudition of the Provost of King’s 
(Catalogue of the Library of the Augustinian 
Friars at York), of Dr. Franz Ehrle (‘ Cata- 
logo fin qui sconosciuto della Biblioteca 
Papale d’Avignone, 1407’), and of M. 
Léon Dorey, who contributes an excellent 
essay on ‘Le Registre des Dépenses de la 
Bibliothéque Vaticane de 1548 & 1555.’ 
Probably most readers will turn firat to Dr. 
Verrall’s paper on Statius and “ flunkyism ” 
in the first century a.p.; like everything 
that comes from that learned yet fantastic 
pen, it is clever and amusing, while the 
author’s mastery of English prose seems to 
grow from year to year. Mr. J. T. Sheppard, 





a brilliant scholar of the new school, dis- 
cusses that most elusive and silent of heroines 
—7 BaciAes, who, unless.we mistake, 
was for six memorable nights his mimic 
spouse. The subtlety of his method, which 
reminds us that he has sat at the feet of 
Dr. Verrall, seems to promise a constructive 
critic of the first order. Mr. H. J. Edwards’s 
article on ‘Greek Plays at Cambridge’ we 
found rather tedious, and Mr. Sayle’s on 
Gunning infinitely so. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, after stating truly 
enough that Keats’s famous axiom on beauty 
is philosophically unsound, developes his 
objections in a dozen delightful pages of 
indifferent metaphysics. Perhaps he is in the 
habit of reading Berkeley’s ‘ Principles,’ 
whence he may have culled his false idealistic 
theories and admirable style; in any case, 
so long as he continues to write good prose 
we shall be willing to forgive him a little 
bad philosophy. Of the remaining essays 
we found most interesting Dr. A. W. Ward’s 
sneouns © A Ship of Fools’; ‘On a 

rawing of Garrick Hogarth,’ by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin ; ee Prof, Waldstein’s 
‘Classical Archeology and Prehistoric 
Archeology.’ We were glad to see that 
Prof. Henry Jackson had secured to that 
Master of Trinity and sarcasm, Thompson, 
a story that is often attributed, fraudulently, 
to Jowett of Balliol. At the end of the 
book comes a poem by Mr. A. C. Benson, 
which is better than the poem by Dr. Mason 
at the beginning. 

Mr. J. W. Clark has deserved well of his 
University and of his friends; no one will 
grudge him the honour he has been paid, 
yet some may regret the form in which 
it has been expressed. If Cambridge would 
preserve unimpaired her sense of proportion, 
she must respect the standards imposed 
upon her by the greatness of her past. 
Without offence, therefore, we would express 
@ hope that the dedication of fasciculs will 
not become a habit. 


Thomas Chatterton, the Marvellous Boy. 
By Charles Edward Russell. Illustrated. 
(Grant Richards.)}—We are disposed to sym- 
pathize with the spirit in which Mr. Russell 
set himself the task of clearing the character 
of Chatterton from calumny and undeserved 
reproach, without admitting either the 
necessity of it among the educated public 
or the author’s qualifications for it. To 
say that Chatterton “has been kept by 
false report and malignant slander from his 
true place in the affections of the race he 
laboured for” shows as little appreciation 
of the facts of the case as to say that he 
“produced works of the first order of 
genius” shows want of critical balance. 
No good purpose can be served by writing, 
the note of which seems to have been 
forced to catch the ear of an unliterary 
public. Chatterton’s productions sufficiently 
attest his marvellous powers, and the 
criticisms they aroused at the time are of 
interest to us as disclosing the state of 
contemporary scholarship rather than for 
any effect they had in determining his fate. 

As for scholarship, Mr. Russell alludes to 
“Mr. Skeats” twice, and gives no sign of 
the knowledge that he is speaking of one of 
the foremost authorities on our language, 
and that Prof. Skeat has supplied an abso- 
lute demonstration of the sources and 
character of Chatterton’s archaism, pointing 
out the book from which it was derived, 
almost the very page at which Chatterton’s 
studies ceased, and the way in which the 
poems were produced. As for the fragments 
of manuscript which still exist, the idea 
that in Chatterton’s time any competent 
authority on medizval handwriting could 
have been deceived for long is unthinkable. 





Moreover, the Rowley poems, as a recon- 
struction of fifteenth-century ways of think- 
ing, were absolute failures, to say nothing of 
their being much better poetry than that 
century produced. 

But when these minor points are cleared 
out of the way and the standards by which 
Mr. Russell would try eighteenth-century 
life and literature are forgotten, one is 
forced to the searching question, How far 
does the curious jargon Chatterton invented 
for Rowley contribute to make his work 
poetry ?—for this it is. We do not under- 
value Prof. Skeat’s modernization of the 
Rowley poems, but it leaves us compara- 
tively unmoved: the flowers are faded, the 
bloom is rubbed off the fair surface. The 
matter of the poetry is still there, but its 
form has suffered a change. One has only 
to read the translation of Chatterton into 
French made in 1839 to recognize this. 
Readers have now, thanks largely to the 
labours of Prof. Skeat and his fellow- 
workers, got beyond the point of being misled 
by the Rowley dialect, and may safely 
enjoy the sensuous pleasure of Chatterton’s 
music, unhampered by doubts as to the 
legitimacy of the effect it produces. 


Mr. Howarp Evans, who invariably 
writes pleasantly upon the special subjects 
which attract him, produces Sir Randal 
Cremer: his Life and Work, published by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, and will find many readers 
among those who are interested in the Peace 
movement in the Parliaments of Europe and 
America. The Labour side of Cremer’s 
earlier days is less fully treated. 


Tue Librairie Armand Colin publishes 
La Question polonaise, which, although 
translated into a foreign language (by V. 
Gasztowtt) from the Polish of R. Dmowski, 
is worth a line of notice. It has a preface 
by that great authority on Russia, M. 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. It contains an 
excellent map, showing the countries of 
Polish speech, with the boundaries of the 
three empires and other political divisions ; 
and it winds up an account of the situation 
of Poland since the last imsurrection in 
1863 by @ chapter on the latest phase of 
Polish thought—outside the Austrian pro- 
vince, in which satisfaction with the existing 
state of things prevails. The view presented 
is that the Poles have given up for good 
the hopeless attempt to reconstitute a 
kingdom, and are working on lines con- 
sistent with the Slavonic future of the 
Russian and Austrian Empires, in dread of 
further German conquest. They complain 
that Russians still salen to recognize them 
as supporters of the Russian State, just 
as some Canadian Loyalists inquire too 
closely into the real attachment of French 
Canadians to the Crown of England. 


Mr. Bernarp QvarircH has _ issued 
Part II. of his illustrated catalogue of books 
printed during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; it deals exclusively with works 
from Italian presses. As the notes appear 
to be accurate and sensible, and the illus- 
trations judiciously selected, the catalogue 
is likely to be of great service to collectors, 
and even to scholars. 








TENNYSONIANA. 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 
THE observance of the centenary of the 
late Lord Tennyson invites renewed atten- 
tion to the rich and varied literature that 
has grown up about his life and works. In 
1897 Mr. Thomas J. Wise contributed to 
The Atheneum (Sept. 18, p. 388; Sept. 25, 
. 419), as part of a tentative Tennyson 
Budingnele. a list of 41 complete volumes 
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of biography and criticism devoted entirely 

to Tennyson. In_ his recent privately 

printed ‘Bibliography of the Writings of 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson’ (1908), Mr. Wise 

extended the list to 111 titles. Subtracting 

from this number nine titles that represent 
revised editions of earlier works, there is 
still a total of over one hundred such books 
and pamphlets. This list, substantial as it 
is, does not approach completeness. A con- 
siderable number of American works, as 
well as some important English items, have 
escaped Mr. Wise’s bibliographical eye. 

Among these the following may be cited as 

noteworthy. (Titles are quoted briefly to 

save space) :— 

Allingham, Helen, and Paterson, Arthur.—The 
Homes of Tennyson. London, Black, 1905. 

Bailey, Albert Edward.—Notes on the Literary 
Aspects of Tennyson’s ‘ Princess.” Wor- 
cester, Mass., Lawrence, 1897. 

Belrose, Louis, Jun.—To the 
Washington, Brentano [1£37]. 

Brooks, Elbridge S.—Tennyson 
Book. Boston, Lothrop, 1893. 

Davidson, H. A.—The Study of the ‘ Idylls of 
the King.’ Albany, N.Y. privately printed 
(1901). 

Dorchester, D.—Alfred Tennyson, the Man and 
the Poet. Boston, Skinner, Bartlett [1895]. 

Ellison, Edith Nicholl.—A Child’s Recollections 
of Tennyson. New York, Dutton, 1906. 

Elton, Oliver.—Tennyson : an Inaugural Lecture. 
Liverpool, University Press, 1901. 

Genung, John F.—Tennyson’s ‘ In Memoriam’ : 
its Purpose and its Structure. Leipzig, 
Ackermann & Glaser, 1881. (Mr. Wise 
cites the enlarged 1884 edition of this study.) 

Genung, John F.—The ‘ Idylls’ and the Ages: 
a Valuation of Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the 


Poet-Laureate. 


Remembrance 








_ King.’ New York, Crowell, 1907. 
Griggs, Edward Howard.—The Poetry and 
Philosophy of Tennyson. New York, 


Huebsch [1906]. 
Luce, Morton.—Tennyson. 
London, Dent, 1901. 
Pallen, Condé Benoist.—The Meaning of the 
*Idylls of the King.” New York, American 
Book Company [1904]. 
Watkins, Watkin.—The 
London, Porter, 1903. 


(Temple Primers). 
Birds of Tennyson. 


Of the studies and biographies of Tennyson 
in foreign languages Mr. Wise’s list mentions 


but one, namely, “ Lord Tennyson. Studi 
di Francesco Rodriguez’? (Rome, 1889). 


The following works in German, Italian, 
French, and Danish should not be over- 
looked. The size and the number of pages 
are here cited, in order to give some idea of 
the extensive character of these Continental 
studies of the poet. The comparatively 
recent dates are also worthy of attention. 

Bellezza, Paolo.— La Vita e le Opere di Alfredo 
Tennyson. Firenze, 1894. S8vo, pp. 225. 

Dyboski, Roman.—Tennysons Sprache und Stil. 
Wien, 1907. 8vo, pp. xl, 544. 

Fischer, Theodor A.—Leben und Werke Alfred 
Lord Tennyson’s, Gotha, 1899. 8vo, pp. 
iv, 290. 

Kalisch, Carl.—Studier over Tennyson med et 
kort omrids af digterens liv. Copenhagen, 
1893. 12mo, pp. viii, 273. 

Koeppel, Emil.—Tennyson. Berlin, 1899. 
pp. 175. 

Ragey, Le R. P.—Tennyson, 
1899. 12mo, pp. 409. 
Rupprecht, Georg.—Tennyson’s Naturschilderun- 

gen. Leipzig-Reudnitz, 1893. 8vo, pp. 74. 

Steffen, Paul.—Die Alliteration bei Tennyson. 
Kiel, 1905. 8vo, pp. viii, 83. 

Straede, .—Tennyson’s ‘ Lucretius.’ Schlawe, 
1905. 4to, pp. xv. 

Thistlethwaite, George.— Ueber 
Tennyson’s ‘ Idylls 
1896. 8vo, pp. 53. 

Wiillenweber, W.—Tennyson’s ‘ Kénigsidylle,’ 
‘The Coming of Arthur,’ und ihre Quellen. 
Marburg, 1889. 8vo, pp. 66. 


8vo, 


Paris and Lyon, 





die Sprache in 
of the King.’ Halle, 


If we were to enumerate the translations 
of Tennyson into various languages and 
the studies of Continental critics in their 
respective national reviews and _ literary 
journals, a clear case might be made for 
the increasing cosmopolitan fame of the 
late Laureate. 

Joun Louis Haney. 





BYRON AT WATERLOO. 


THE following letter, addressed to John 
Hobhouse, Esq., by J. W. Polidori, the 
young doctor who in 1816 accompanied 
Lord Byron as travelling physician, I found 
among the MSS. bequeathed by the same 
John Hobhouse, later Lord Broughton, to 
the British Museum (Add. MS. 36456, 
f. 337). It gives some as yet unknown 
particulars of the first part of the poet’s 
journey. Among the letters of Byron pub- 
lished up to this day, the first one from 
the Continent was addressed to the Hon. 
Augusta Leigh, and is dated Brussels, May Ist, 
1816; the second, to John Murray, has the 
date Ouchy, near Lausanne, June 27, 1816. 

Dr. J. W. Polidori, the son of Gaetano 
Polidori, teacher of Italian in London, and 
formerly secretary to the poet Alfieri, was 
the brother of Gabriele Rossetti’s wife, and 
died, aged twenty-six, in 1821, perhaps after 
having taken poison. Evcenia LEvI. 


Coblence, 11 May, 1816. 

We count upon being in Geneva in 10 days 
at least. 

Dear Sir,—As we are at last some way on our 
journey I take a sheet of paper up in despair of 
filling it, to tell you we are both well & hearty. 
Lord Byron’s health is greatly improved, his 
stomach returning rapidly to its natural state. 
Exercise and peace of mind making great advances 
towards the amendment of his corps délabré 
leave little for medicine to patch up. His 
spirits, I think, are also much improved. He 
blythely carols through the day ‘“‘ Here ’s to you 
Tom Brown,’ and when he has done he says: 
‘* That ’s as well as Hobhouse does it.’” You and 
his other friend Mr. Jowot Davies form a great 
subject of conversation. God! Now I am at 
the end of all my thoughts. Oh no, Waterloo 
was ridden over by Mylord on a Cossack horse, 
accompanied by myself on a Flemish steed.* 
L. B. singing Turkish or Arnaout riding tunes 
and your L’s listening. We had a very good 
day of it. L. B. visited Howard’s, I think 
Colonel, burying place twice. We have had 
two days by pre-eminence in our tour, to-day 
and Waterloo. To-day we came from Bonn 
hither, these the finest scenes I ever saw, modern 
and ancient, the 13th and 18th century forming 
an olla potrida with the basis given in the year 1. 
Towers and towns, castles and cots were 
sprinkled on the side of a—But here I am on 
poetic stilts cut short for prose ones. They 
boast (the Ministerialists and others) of ours 
being the happy land, I should like to carry 
John Bull to Flanders and the Rhine, happiness, 
content, cleanliness (here and there) husbandry, 
plenty without luxe, sous are here bestowed on 
all. War has had no effect upon the fields and 
even at Waterloo no one except for the glittering 
button or less brilliant cuirasse in beggar’s hand 
would imagine two such myriaded armies had 
met there. No sulkiness is seen upon the face 
here and no impudence. On the Rhine and in 
Flanders there are hardly any beggars—to-day 
we had nosegays given us by little girls for 
centimes, but the other day, before coming to 
Battice, we met the best beggars, three little 
girls, pretty tho’ not well dressed, ran along our 
carriage crying out: Donnez-nous un _ sou, 
Monsieur le général en chef! and another: 
chef de bataillon! Having given these some, 
a boy followed, pulling faces comic enough to 
make such grave dons laugh and crying out: 
Vivent Messieurs les rois des Hanoveriens! Donnez- 
moi un sou! As I fear I have tired your eyes 





* “Tn his passage to Italy in 1816,” says Pryse Lockhart 
Gordon in his ‘Personal Memoirs,’ &c., London, 1830, 
“‘ Byron visited Brussels, where I was residing, accom- 

nied by Dr. Polidori. The moment I heard of his arrival, 

waited on him....As he proposed visiting Waterloo on 
the following morning I offered my services as his cicerone, 
which were graciously accepted, and we set out at an early 
hour accompanied by his compagnon de voyage.”—Vol. ii. 


p. 322. 

In a letter from the Hon. Mrs. Leigh to Hobhouse dated 
Tuesday, May 21st, 1816, and just published in the Ap- 
pendix to his ‘ Recollections of a Long Life’ (vol. ii. p. 363), 
are the following words: ‘‘I have again to-day heard from 
dearest B., his date Coblentz (May 11), with which he 
appeared ‘dans l’enchantement’; he sends me some 
beautiful lines, and some lilies-of-the-valley—written, and 
gathered on the banks of the Rhine. You shall have a copy 
of the former, if you like; but don’t say they are to me, or 
I should be accused of all sorts of vanity, and God knows 
what! He had seen some monuments of Moreau and 
Hoche, which pleased him much ; and in the other letter 
I had a most interesting description of Waterloo—the 
= of which he had galloped over on a Cossack horse !” 

e name “ Moreau” should, I think, be Marceau. 


and lost my pains after all, on account of the 
illegibility of my cursed pen’s scratches, I must 
end, assuring you at the same time I am with 
esteem. Yours J. PoLiport, 
John Hobhouse Esq. 
Whitton Park, near Hounston. 








BYRON AND STRATFORD CANNING, 
August 2, 1909, 

In the notice of Lord Broughton’s ‘ Recol- 
lections’ in The Atheneum of July 3lst 
Byron’s amusing claim to a peer’s precedence 
in a strictly formal diplomatic ceremony is 
referred to. After remarking that there 
was evidently no breach between Byron and 
Stratford Canning on the score of this 
incident, the reviewer adds that it is “less 
clear that Canning or Moore, or the pair 
between them, did not mix up this little 
affair with the proceedings at Adair’s fare- 
well audience.” I found among his papers 
no note of the dinner in 1819 at which 
Stratford Canning spoke about Byron, but 
the following passage from his ‘ Memoirs’ 
(first published in my ‘Life of Stratford 
Canning, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe,’ 
i. 85-6) shows clearly that he did not mix 
up the two occasions :— 

“We had assembled for the first of them in the 
hall of our so-called palace when Lord Byron 
arrived in scarlet regimentals topped by a profusel 
feathered cocked hat, and coming up to me aske 
what his place, as a peer of the realm, was to be in 
the procession. I referred him to Mr. Adair, who 
had not yet left his room, and the upshot of their 

rivate interview was that as the Turks ignored all 
but officials, any amateur, though a peer, must_be 
content to follow in the wake of the Embassy. His 
lordship thereupon walked away with that look of 
scornful indignation which so well became his fine 
imperious features. Next day the Ambassador, 
having consulted the Austrian Internuncio and 
received a confirmation of his own opinion, wrote 
to apprize Lord Byron. The reply gave assurance 
of the fullest satisfaction, and ended with the 
declaration that the illustrious penitent would, if 
meee Sapa attend the next audience in his excel- 
ency’s train, and humbly follow ‘ his ox, or his ass, 
or anything that was his.’ In due time he redeemed 
his silos by jieing the procession as a simple 
individual, and delighting those who were nearest 
to him by his well-bred cheerfulness and good- 
humoured wit.” 

If the language is stilted, the meaning is 
plain. There was obviously no personal 
question between the young men—though 
Stratford Canning at twenty-three (and 
later) was not averse to mounting his 
“high horse ’’ on occasion: it was a matter 
of diplomatic etiquette. I should not have 
troubled you with so minute a correction 
if the review had not tempted me by its 
profusion of similar and equally interesting 
trifles. STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 








INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE PRESS IN LONDON. 


THE British INTERNATIONAL ASsSOCIA- 
TION OF JOURNALISTS is to be congratulated 
on the programme it has just issued, giving 
a sine tattle of meetings and the list of 
entertainments arranged for the Conference 
of International Press Delegates who will 
visit England in September. 

Major Gratwicke, President of the Asso- 
ciation, has been organizing this visit for 
more than a year, and his efforts have 
resulted in a full and most representative 
plan for the employment of our visitors 
time between their arrival on September 
18th and the close of the meeting on Sep- 
tember 28th. : 

The delegates of some twenty nationalities 
federated for about fourteen years as the 
Association of the Congress of the Press, 
will assemble this year for a Conference 
rather than a Congress; the great pressure 
of business left over from the Congress of 
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Berlin last autumn entails this deviation 
from established rule. The order of the day 
at the business meetings—held, by kind 
ermission of the Benchers, in the Great 
Fall of Lincoln’s Inn—will be, at the 
morning sittings, Committee work, for 
members of the Central Bureau and Presi- 
dents of the federated Associations ; in the 
afternoon, open meetings, for all members 
of the Conference and their guests, will be 
enlivened by the reading and discussion of 
papers by Sir Edward Russell and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, M.P. 

The work of the Central Bureau this year 
will be mainly the revision of the statutes, 
which, originally framed a dozen years ago, 
under the direction of the late M. Torelli 
Viollier of Milan, now demand considerable 
alteration to keep pace with the wonderful 
expansion of the movement. 

The headquarters of the Reception and 
Entertainments Committees will be at the 
Hotel Cecil, where the Blenheim Room will 
be retained as a reception-room and rallying- 
place for foreign visitors, country members, 
and all who require information about the 
proceedings. 

A special feature of the Ladies’ Reception 
Committee will be the attendance, morning 
and afternoon, of a number of ladies ready 
to act as guides and advisers on shopping 
and sight-seeing expeditions to foreign and 
country visitors. On Monday and Tuesday, 
the 20th and 21st, when many of the dele- 
gates will be engaged in Committee business 
at Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and will not be avail- 
able for escort duty, small parties for 
London exploration, followed by lunch or 
tea, will be organized by ladies, who hope 
very much that their foreign guests will 
enable them in this fashion to do the 
honours of London to those who perhaps 
have not visited it before. The guides 
chosen for this pleasant duty will be able to 
speak either French or German. 

On Sunday, the 19th, a garden reception 
will be given by Sir Max and Lady Waechter 
at Richmond; and the Foreign Press Asso- 
ciation in London will hold a soirée at 
9 p.m. On the 20th there will be a tea 
given by the Stationers’ Company in their 
splendid Hall; and in the evening Lord 
Burnham (Hon. President) will receive the 
Conference at The Daily Telegraph offices. 
On the 2lst the Conference Dinner takes 
place at the Hotel Cecil; as a very large 
attendance is expected, the Great Hall and 
the annexe will be used, places being allotted 
in priority of application, after seats for the 
foreign and special guests have been pro- 
vided. Sir Edward Grey is to be a guest 
of the British International Association. 

After Tuesday, the 2lst, the business 
sittings will be over, and the excursions to 
Brighton, Bournemouth, Leamington, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Warwick, and many other 
places of interest to foreigners and of pride 
to English people will begin. A visit to 
Windsor Castle by invitation of His Majesty 
occupies Thursday, the 23rd, while on the 
evening of the 22nd that most interesting 
personality to all our Continental friends, 
the Lord Mayor, will entertain us at the 
Mansion House. 

The excursions for each day have been 
carefully planned ; railway concessions, and 
in some cases special trains, drives, and 
hotel accommodation have been arranged ; 
we do not think that a dull moment 
need be anticipated in the whole ten days 
of the Conference visit. On Sunday, Sep- 
tember 26th, Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid will 
entertain the delegates at Tenterden Hall ; 
and finally the party will break up, after its 
expedition to Warwick and Kenilworth, in 
one of the. loveliest country districts of 
England, on September 28th. 





Such is a sketch of the principal events 
in Major Gratwicke’s programme. He and 
his two ardent coadjutors, Mr. Baker, Hon. 
Association Secretary, and Mr. Louis, Hon. 
Secretary of the Executive, deserve the 
hearty thanks of all the members of the 
Association for contriving so representative 
and so worthy a scheme of entertainment 
for our guests from the Continent. Many 
of us have year by year accepted the splendid 
hospitality, public and private, of those 
cities and citizens that have already received 
the International Congress. We feel that 
we have a great deal to repay ; but if each 
member puts into his individual welcome 
the spirit shown by the President of the 
Association, the London Conference of 1909 
will be inferior to none of its predecessors. 
It is a point worth noticing that the 
idea of an Annual Congress of the Press was 
formulated in the Great Hall of Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1893, when a party of foreign pressmen, 
guests of the Institute of Journalists, first 
discussed the possibilities of international 
federation. The important programme 
we have been considering is an evidence of 
the magnitude to which this movement has 
attained. G. B. Sruart. 








SIDNEY RICHARD JOHN. 

THE sudden death of Mr. Sidney 
Richard John, of The Tribune and The 
Daily News, and Honorary Secretary of 
the London Branch of the Celtic Associa- 
tion, has come as a painful surprise to his 
many friends. 

A student of English and Welsh literature, 
and a journalist of unusual accomplishment, 
he came into early prominence as a writer 
on the Plymouth Press. He removed to 
London some years ago, and acted as one 
of the sub-editors of The Tribune. Upon its 
discontinuance he joined the staff of The 
Daily News, to which he contributed interest- 
ing criticisms upon Welsh poetry. Indeed, 
up to within a few hours of his death 
he was engaged upon a Welsh anthology 
which, it is to be hoped, will still see the 
light, for its publication was awaited with 
interest by many eminent Welsh scholars. 

Perhaps the finest work achieved by Mr. 
John is to be found in the pages of Celtia, 
the monthly journal of the Celtic Associa- 
tion, which he edited with judgment and 
knowledge for more than a year. He was 
one of the founders of The London Celt, 
a “‘ weekly ” in Welsh and English, and took 
a keen interest in the proceedings of all 
Celtic societies. The forthcoming number 
of The Celtic Review contains an article from 
his pen, written while he was stricken with 
fatal disease. His frankness, and a modesty 
which almost amounted to self-effacement, 
his sincere devotion to his friends, and the 
enthusiasm and charm of his conversation, 
can never be forgotten by his intimates. 

He died at the early age of twenty-nine. 
Had he lived, he would have gone far as a 
scholar and a writer of prose and verse. 

A. F. G, 








SALE. 


Messrs. Hopeson’s season virtually closed with 
the sale of the Vansittart Library and other 
properties on July 28th, and following days. The 
chief prices realized were: A presentation copy of 
‘Tom Brown's Schooldays, by an Old Boy,’ first 
edition, 1857, with inscription ‘‘To an old and dear 
chum A. A. V. from the Old Boy,” 16/. ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland,’ first edition, 1866, 12/. 5s.; and a 

resentation copy of ‘The Hunting of the Snark,’ 
1376, 3l. 7s 6d. oel Humphreys’s ‘ Illuminations 
to Froissart,’ 3 vols., 8/. 10s. ‘Le Sacre de Louis 
XV,’ in blue morocco by Padeloup, 43/. The 
original water-colour drawings to ‘Al in’s ‘ Birds’ 
(1731.8), 131. Water-colour drawings by Ann 
Windsor, Countess of Plymouth, in 6 folio guard- 
books, 44/. Mezzotint portrait of Lord Nelson, by 
Earlom after Abbott, 1798, 307. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Bullock (C.), The Story of England’s Church, 3/ 
Leuba (J. H.), The Psychological Origin and the Nature of 


_ Religion, 1/ net. In Religions Ancient and Modern. 
ee Gsaibah, Anni Domini: a Gospel Study, 2 vols., 


/ ne 
Ragg (Lonsdale), The Church of the Apostles, 4/6 net. An 
outline of the history of the Church of the Apostolic 
age. 


ww. 

Marcy (G. N.) and Simpkin (O. R. A.), Forms of Originatin 
Summons and Proceedings Connected Therewith, wit 
Notes, 6/. Second Edition. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological Journal, July, 1, 

Masterpieces of Gainsborough, 6d. net. Sixty reproductions 
of photographs from the original paintings. One of 
Gowans’s Art Books. 

Masterpieces of Spanish Architecture, 6d. net. Short notes 
on the buildings by S. H. Capper, and 60 photographs 

y J. Lacoste. Another of Gowans’s Art ks. 

Poebel (Arno), Babylonian Legal and Business Documents 
from the Time of the First Dynasty of Babylon, chiefly 
from Nippur. Part of the results of the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Sonnets, Songs, and Verses, by S. G. L., 2/6 

Theobald (W.), The Classical Element in the Shakespeare 
Plays, 7/6 net. 

Waters (S.), Caradoc ; or, The Church in the Sands, 10/ net. 
A picture of England, Ireland, and Cornwall before the 
Romans left Britain, founded on the discovery of the 
agg in Perran Sands and the oldest traditions of the 

est. 
Bibliography. 

Cardiff Public Libraries: Catalogue of Guide-Books in the 
Lending Libraries ; Catalogue of Historical Works and 
Historical Novels relating to Wales. 

Index to The Month, 1864-1908, 3/6 net. Arranged under 
subjects and authors. 

School Book Catalogue, with Index, 1909. A bulky volume 
of educational catalogues, with an Index extending to 
over 150 pages. 

Philosophy. 


Ridsdale (Rev. A. C.), Essay on Modern Metaphysical 
Philosophy in its Attitude towards Christianity, 2/ net. 
This essay is strictly metaphysical, and does not con- 
cern itself with natural science. 

Whittaker (T.), Schopenhauer, 1/ net. In Philosophies 
Ancient and Modern. 

History and Biography. 

Catholic Record Society, Fifth Report. J 

Fauvel (A. A.), Unpublished Documents on the History of 
the Seychelles Islands anterior to 1810. Includes a 
cartography with 94 maps and er dating from 1501 
(of which 88 have been reproduced and are published in 
a portfolio with a descriptive catalogue), and a biblio- 

raphy of books and MSS. concerning the islands. 
mealies (T. H.), A Parliament of the Press: the First 
Imperial Press Conference, 2/6 net. Illustrated. 
Geography and Travel. : 

Country and Seaside Holidays, 1909. Midland Railway 
Company’s official illustrated guide. . 

Lucas (E. V.), A Wanderer in Paris, 6/. Contains 16 illus- 
trations in colour by W. Dexter, and 32 reproductions 
from works of art. 

Vaka (Demetra) (Mrs. Kenneth Brown), Some Pages from 
the Life of Turkish Women, 5/ net. 

Sports and Pastimes. 

Dalton (W.), Auction Bridge Up-to-Date, 5/ net. A revised 
and much-enlarged edition of the author's ‘ Auction 
Bridge.’ 

Education. 

James (Norman G. Brett), The History of Mill Hill School, 
1807-1907, 7/6 net. Illustrated. : 

Misawa (T.), Modern Educators and their Ideals, 5/ net. 


Philology. 

Clawson (W. H.), The Gest of Robin Hood. One of the 
University of Toronto Studies, Philological Series. 
School-Books. 

Florian (A. R.), A First Book of German Oral Teaching, 3/6 
Horace, The Satires. With introduction and notes by 

Prof. E. P. Morris, of Yale. 
Science. 


American Journal of Mathematics, July. 
Annals of Mathematics, July. 
Bailey (F. R.) and Miller(A. M.), Text-Book of Embryology, 


21/ net. 

Beattie (J. C.), Report of a Magnetic Survey of South 
Africa, 20/ net. ‘The Magnetic Survey of South Africa 
was carried out with the aid of grants from the Royal 
Society, the British Association, and the Governments 
of Cape Colony, the Transvaal, the Orange River 
Colony, Natal, and Rhodesia. . 

Becker (G. F.) and Orstrand (C. E. van), Hyperbolic 
Functions. Smithsonian Mathematical Tables. 

Blaine (R. G.), The Calculus and its Applications, 4/6 net. 
A practical treatise for beginners, especially engineer- 
ing students. : 

Bourne (G. C.), An Introduction to the Study of the Com- 
parative Anatomy of Animals: Vol. I. Animal Organi- 
zation, the Protozoa, and Ccelenterata, 6/. Second 
Edition, revised. - 

Brauns (Dr. Reinhard), The Mineral Kingdom, Part VIL., 
2/net. Translated, with additions, by L. J. Spencer. 

G eae escllam Surgical Anesthesia, 5/ net. 

ardner (H. , Surgical Anesthesia, f 

Haddon rr C.), The! — Man and their Distribution, 
1/net. Illustrated. 

Lugaro (Ernesto), Modern Problems in Psychiatry, 7/6 net. 
Translated by D. Orr and R. G. Rows, with a foreword 
by T. 8. Clouston. 
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McCabe (J.), Evolution : a General Sketch from Nebula to 
Man, 1/net. Illustrated. 

Marks (Lionel S.) and Davis (Harvey N.), Tables and 
Diagrams of the Thermal Properties of Saturated and 
Superheated Steam, 7/6 

Podmore (F.), Mesmerism and Christian Science, 10/6 net. 
A short history of mental healing. 

Redmayne (J. S.), Fruit Farming on the “ Dry Belt” of 
British Columbia, 1/ net. With foreword by the Duke 
of Argyll, and es the Agent-General for British 
Columbia. Illustrated. 

Sinclair (Sir W. J.), Semmelweis, his Life and his Doctrine, 
7/6net. A chapter in the history of medicine. 

Wilson (Dr. A.), Physiology, 1/ net. An account of the 
functions of the human y. Illustrated. 

Wright (J. W. and W. P.), Beautiful Flowers and How to 

row Them, Vol IL, 10/6 net. Illustrated with 100 
we in full colours from paintings by Beatrice 
ms, Eleanor F. Brickdale, and others. 
Fiction. 

Beyond the Grave, we Dead Woman, 3/6 

— (André), The Bill-Toppers, 6/. An account of the 
doings of “artistes” whose names appear at the head 


of posters. 

— E.), St. Cuthbert’s of the West, 1/ net. Cheap 

ition. 

Mann (Mary E.), Avenging Children, 6/. A story showing 
how two fathers eat the grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge. 

Maxwell (G.), The Last Lord Avanley, 6/. A tale of murder 
and suicide. 

Pitfield (Mrs. Ada), The Bachelors of Wescombe, 6/. Has 
to do with the relations between a rich middle-aged 
man and his young wife. 

Roberts (M.), Midsummer Madness, 6/. Nine short stories. 

=? (Louis), The Message, 6/. The tale of a rising in 

est Africa and of a wonderful calabash. 

Travers (Coragh), Rolf the Imprudent, 6/. The scene is in 
Ireland, and the events dealt with are partly political 


wy ag J domestic. , 

Tighe (H.), The Four Candles, 6/. The story has to do with 
the consequences of an ordeal in which the four candles 
play a part, and by which an Australian settler has a 
woman allotted to him as wife. 

General Literature. 

Alexander (J.), John Bull, Awake ! 1/ net. 

Fingerpost, 1/. A guide to the professions and occupations 
of educated women. Third Edition, enlarged and 
revised. 

Irish Book Lover, No. 1, 2/ a year. 

— (Edgar Gardner), The Basis of Ascendancy, 6/ net. 

discussion of certain principles of public policy 
involved in the development of the Southern States of 
America.—Problems of the Present South, 6/net. A 
discussion of certain of the educational, industrial, and 
litical issues in the Southern States. 

Peaker (F.), British Citizenship: its Rights and its Duties, 
1/6. With a preface by Sir J. Lawson Walton. 

Sainte-Beuve (C. A.), Causeries du Lundi, Vol. IL (April- 
—_ 1850), 1/ net. Translated, with an introduction 
and notes, by E. J. Trechmann. In Routledge’s New 
Universa ILibrary. 

Sen (R. R.), The Triumph of Valmiki. From the Bengali of 
H. P. Shastri. A prose-poem typifying the victory and 
glorification of love in its highest and broadest aspect, 
culminating in the regeneration of humanity. 

Souvenir to Commemorate the Opening of Selfridge’s, 
March 15, 1909. Reproductions in miniature of full- 
page advertisements which appeared in London daily 
papers. 

Pamphlets. 

Macaulay (Capt. D. I.), An Imperial Military System, 6d. 

Smith (E.), William Eimbeck, 1841-1909. A paper read 
before the Philosophical Society of Washington, 


May 22, 1909. 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Brémond (H.), L’Inquiétude religieuse, Second Series, 
3fr. 50. Deals with Pascal, St. Jerome, the evolution 
of the Anglican clergy, Mysticism, &c. 

History and Biography. 
Almeras (H. d’), La Vie parisienne sous le Consulat et 
*Empire, 5fr. 

Aurevilly (J. Barbey d’), Philosophes et Ecrivains religieux 
et politiques, 3fr. 50. 

Blancard (Théodore), Les Mavroyéni: Histoire d’Orient de 
1700 & nos Jours, 2 vols., 15fr. With numerous portraits, 
facsimiles, maps, &c. 

Philology. 

Jubainville (H. d’Arbois de) et Bibart (E.), Tain bé 
Cialnge: Enlévement (du Taureau divin et} des Vaches 
de Cooley, Part II. 

Science, 

Bulletin international de l’Académie des Sciences de 
Cracovie: Classe des Sciences mathématiques et 
naturelles, Nos. 5 and 6. 

*," All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in thie List unless previously 
noted, Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Kiterary Gossip. 


YESTERDAY was the centenary of the 
birth of Tennyson, who lived long, and 





after a period of waiting won more 
success than any other poet of the nine- | 
teenth century. The Atheneum, pro- | 
bably through John Sterling, discovered | 
genius in the wild outpourings of his 
Cambridge prize poem; and he did not | 
lack from early days discriminating criti- | 


cism, by which he profited. He was 
always a great stylist, a “lord of lan- 
guage,” like his loved Virgil; but, in 
spite of the beauty of his early poems, 
it was not until the middle year of the 
century, when he married, published ‘ In 
Memoriam,’ and became Laureate, that his 
poetry was firmly established. His most 
popular poems are hardly his best; and, 
reflecting with admirable skill the thought 
and temper of his day, he seldom went 
beyond it. He is to a modern observer 
oppressively Early Victorian at his worst. 


IN the lyric, the elegy, and the ode his 
claim to rank among the great masters of 
English poetry is secure. Never was 
any poet so careful to give the world only 
his best work. From sentiment of a 
cloying sort he was not free, but few have 
avoided with such success the dangers of 

Was uns alle bandigt, das gemeine. 
He has given us admirable pictures of 
leisurely England, its scenery and charm ; 
his knowledge of nature is impeccable ; and 
his poetry is a storehouse of melody which 
recalls and resumes the great work of his 
predecessors in the line of English poets. 


In the course of the autumn Messrs. 
Macmillan will issue a volume of essays, 
bearing the title ‘ The Bridling of Pegasus ; 
or, Prose Papers on Poetry,’ by the Poet 
Laureate. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN will also publish 
in the autumn ‘Light Come — Light 
Go,’ an anecdotal survey of gaming 
and gamesters, written by Mr. Ralph 
Nevill. The volume will have many 
illustrations, some of them reproductions 
of scarce prints. In addition to a large 
number of anecdotes, the book will 
contain a discussion of “systems,” and 
a section devoted to the past and present 
public gaming-tables of Europe. The 
history of the various attempts made to 
repress gambling is also given, together 
with the results attained by such legis- 
lative measures. Most of the games 
popular in the past are described. 


THE same house has undertaken the pub- 
lication of ‘ Achilles in Scyros,’ a classical 
masque recently produced in the garden 
of Leighton House; but this will not be 
issued before the spring of next year. 


Messrs. Cuatro & WiINDUs will shortly 
publish a novel by Mr. Michael Barring- 
ton, ‘The Knight of the Golden Sword,’ 
dealing with the social and political life of 
the Restoration and Revolution periods. 


In the “‘ Told to the Children ”’ Series 
Messrs. Jack announce two new volumes 
for publication in the autumn, viz., 
‘Stories from Wagner,’ by C. E. Smith, 
with illustrations by Byam Shaw; and 
‘Stories from Dante,’ by Mary Macgregor, 
with illustrations by R. T. Rose. 


THE same publishers are also about to 
issue ‘The Child’s English Literature,’ 
by H. E. Marshall, an attempt to present 
children with an introduction to English 
literature which they may read for 
themselves, not as a task, but as a story- 
book. It will contain a series of twenty 
reproductions in colour by J. R. Skelton. 








AN exhibition of portraits, relics, engray- 
ings, letters, first editions, &c., of Charles 
Dickens will be opened to-day at the New 
Dudley Galleries, 169, Piccadilly. 


Mr. THomas O’Matzze has been invited 
by the British Museum authorities to 
undertake the classification of Old, Middle, 
and Modern Irish manuscripts in the 
Library. Mr. O’Maille has made special 
researches in Celtic philology, and is 
about to publish a treatise on Irish 
grammar. 


TueE Council of Sheffield University have 
appointed Mr. C. Birchenough to the post 
of Lecturer in Education and Master 
of Method. Mr. Birchenough is at present 
Assistant Lecturer in Education in the 
Departments for Training Elementary 
and Secondary Teachers in the University 
College, Cardiff. He will begin his duties 
at Sheffield in October. 


Tue Editor of The Equinox (14, Tavis- 
tock Street, W.C.) writes :— 

““I have for some time been preparing 
a treatise on ‘The Herb Dangerous,’ 1, 
hashish, Cannabis indica. From time to 
time I have seen pictures and drawings on 
this fantastic subject, and am proposing to 
illustrate the book with a collection of such 
drawings. Perhaps any of your readers 
who have such pictures, or who can give 
me information on the subject, would be 
kind enough to communicate with me. 

“I should be very glad, moreover, to 
receive accounts of any psychic experiences 
which any of your readers, who may have 
experimented with hashish, Anhalonium 
lewinti, stramonium, belladonna, or other 
drugs, can give me. Such communications 
would be treated as strictly confidential.” 


SEVERAL special courses of lectures 
will be delivered at Alexandra College, 
Dublin, during the coming session. The 
Hermione Lectures on Art will be given by 
Sir W. B. Richmond ; a course in English 
literature of the nineteenth century by 
Mr. E. J. Gwynne ; and a course entitled 
‘How to Look at Works of Art’ by Miss 
S. C. Harrison. Lectures on_ social 
economics will be given by Prof. Bastable 
and Miss Tremain, and on _ scientific 
hygiene by Dr. Maguire and Dr. Webb. 


THE authorities of Magee College, 
Londonderry, have issued an appeal for 
subscriptions to the recently formed 
University Endowment Fund. The object 
of the fund is to place the College in a 
better position to undertake the re- 
sponsibilities which its affiliation with 
the University of Dublin entails. 

THE following Parliamentary Papers 
just published may be of interest to our 
readers: Education, Regulations applic- 
able to Schools for Blind, Deaf, Defective, 
and Epileptic Children (24d.) ; Education, 
Scotland, Report of the Council (3d.) ; 
Circular as to Regulations for Religious 
Instruction in Training Colleges (d.) ; 
Report on the Manuscripts of the Earl of 
Egmont, Vol. II.*(1s. 3d.) ; and Report 
on MSS. in Various Collections: Vol. V. 
the MSS. of Col. Mordaunt-Hay of 
Duns Castle, Sir Archibald Edmonstone 
of Duntreath, Sir John James Graham 
of Fintry, &c. (1s. 4d.). 
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The Natural History of Igneous Rocks 
By A. Harker. With 112 Diagrams 
and 2 Plates. (Methuen & Co.) 


So much has been written in recent years 
on the study of rocks that the geologist is 
sometimes disposed to regard petrology as 
assuming rather too prominent a place in 
geological literature. Mr. Harker’s new 
work, however, stands, in many respects, 
alone, and is sure of a welcome. It 
is not like most rock-studies nowadays, a 
mere description of the rocks, telling us 
what we may see by looking at thin slices 
through a properly equipped microscope ; 
nor is it simply a description of the mode 
of occurrence of the rocks, such as a 
field geologist might write. It is indeed 
concerned—and very largely concerned— 
with the distribution of igneous rocks in 
time and space, but this is not its sole 
purpose. Taking a wide view of igneous 
rocks, it regards them as representatives 
of subterranean action which has from 
time to time played an important and 
orderly part in the building of the earth ; 
whilst by studying such rocks in the light 
of the most advanced physical chemistry 
it seeks to explain, with a precision rarely 
attained previously, the conditions under 
which they must have been formed, and 
consequently the nature of the earth’s 
igneous activities. It is a book that 
would have been impossible a few years 
ago—a book which could be written now 
only by one who is at the same time a 
geologist and a physicist, acquainted 
with the latest development of both 
sciences. 

Igneous rocks have obviously been 
derived from the consolidation of molten 
material or magma, but when we seek the 
ultimate source of this magma we are lost 
in speculation. The magma, whatever 
its origin, probably exists in underground 
lakes or basins, aptly called by Mr. 
Harker “ intercrustal magma-reservoirs,” 
whence it may be either intruded into 
and among the rocks in the crust of the 
earth, or extruded at the surface as a 
volcanic outflow. Volcanoes offer to us 
almost the only visible manifestation of 
the earth’s igneous activity, and Mr. 
Harker’s chapters on vulcanicity may be 
read with profit even by those who have 
no special interest in igneous rocks. It 
is not given to man to peer into the 
birthplace of these rocks, or watch the 
working of those hypogene processes by 
which they are elaborated. Failing this, 
we have to be content with geological 
sections where the scalpel of natural ero- 
sion has dissected an old centre of igneous 
activity and laid bare its inner structure ; 
but this centre, once fiery, is now cold 
and silent, and though its anatomy may 
be thus disclosed, its physiological action 
could be thoroughly understood only by 
the geological vivisection of an active 
centre. Something, no doubt—but, after 
all, probably not much—is to be learnt 
from laboratory experiments, and such 
knowledge as has already been gained in 





this way is profitably used in the present 
work, Prof. Vogt’s experiments on slags 
are especially noteworthy. 

It is believed that a rock-magma may 
be regarded, according to the modern 
view of solutions, as a mutual solution of 
various silicate compounds. Much water 
is usually present—but most of this is 
not, as often supposed, water of meteoric 
origin—and it seems not unlikely, accord- 
ing to Arrhenius, that at the magmatic 
temperature the water may play the part 
of an acid more powerful than silica. 
Water lowers the fusing-point, and other 
fluxing agents may also be present, 
especially in acid magmas, so that it has 
been suggested that the temperature of 
a granite magma may be as low as 500° C., 
whilst that of a basaltic lava may rise to 
as much as 1,000°, or even higher. In 
the case of lavas certain volatile con- 
stituents are given off on extrusion,and the 
melting-point may thus be raised. On the 
cooling of a magma reactions are set up 
between the several constituents, so that 
the minerals which eventually crystallize 
out may not be the same compounds that 
existed in the original magma. The order 
of crystallization is not, as was formerly 
supposed, determined by the relative 
fusibility of the minerals, but depends on 
a number of factors, such as their relative 
proportion. 

A local basin of molten matter sufficient 
to feed an individual volcano may be 
relatively small, temporary, and not deep- 
seated; but there is reason to believe 
that there must be in the crust of the 
earth other magma reservoirs of consider- 
able magnitude, virtually permanent, and 
situated at great depths. Possibly the 
local basin may draw its supply inter- 
mittently from the large reservoir. In 
this permanent reservoir the magma 
must have nearly the same temperature 
as the solid rock which encloses it, any 
superheating of the molten matter being 
impossible, “‘just as it is impossible to 
heat water in a vessel made of ice.” Let 
heat be applied, or pressure diminished, 
and the effect is simply to fuse the en- 
closing rock. Probably many rocks in 
the crust of the earth are potentially 
liquid, and become actually so by relief 
of pressure consequent on crustal move- 
ment. 

It seems necessary to assume the 
existence of reservoirs occupying very 
large spaces in the earth’s crust in order 
to explain the similarity of type some- 
times observed in igneous rocks over a 
wide area, constituting: what Prof. Judd 
many years ago happily called a “ petro- 
graphical province.” The family relation- 
ship or, to use Prof. Iddings’s useful term, 
‘“‘consanguinity,” suggests that the supply 
over a large district may have been drawn 
from a common source or parent-magma. 
A broad relationship, less close, may some- 
times be detected over extremely exten- 
sive regions. Mr. Harker has shown, 
indeed, that igneous rocks admit of classi- 
fication into two grand groups with well- 
marked geographical distribution, which he 
calls the “‘ Atlantic and Pacific branches,” 
since they characterize two petrographical 





regions of the first order of magnitude— 
the regions of Suess’s Atlantic and Pacific 
types of coast. 

What is the origin of the great diversity 
of type displayed by igneous rocks? In 
the same province, notwithstanding a 
general family likeness, there may be 
much diversity; and even a single 
rock-body not infrequently varies in 
different parts. The author gives an 
excellent outline of what is known on 
the subject of ‘‘ magmatic differentiation ” 
(a subject of fundamental importance, but 
of great complexity), showing how differ- 
ences of composition may be set up in 
the original magma by the influence of 
gravity, by difference of temperature, or 
by fractional crystallization. If this evo- 
lution of different types from a common 
source is not admitted, we have to assume 
a special creation for each distinct rock- 
type: it is, indeed, the old question of 
the origin of species applied to rocks. 

It should be said before closing our 
notice of Mr. Harker’s admirable work 
that it represents a course of lectures 
which he delivered at Cambridge as 
University Lecturer in Petrology. 








LESSER SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Radio-activity and Geology. By J. Joly. 
(Constable.)—This book is, in effect, an 
expansion of Prof. Joly’s Presidential Address 
to Section C (Geology) of the British Associa- 
tion at their meeting in Dublin last year, 
and suffers from the defects common to all 
books which are written with one purpose 
and rewritten with another. The original 
idea of the author seems to have been the 
suggestion that the rare metal uranium— 
the parent, and perhaps the first ancestor, 
of all the highly radio-active substances— 
was a great deal more diffused over the 
earth’s surface than had hitherto been 
supposed, and that this would account for 
no small part of the traditional high tempe- 
rature of the interior of the earth. Such a 
suggestion from a geologist of Prof. Joly’s 
standing is not only of wide general interest, 
but, in the circumstances in which it was 
made, also of great value, as being likely to 
stimulate and direct future research. When 
it comes to be expanded into a book, its 
provisional character is rather disagreeably 
evident, and the fact that the author barely 
touches upon the place of thorium in the 
scheme produces in the mind of the lay 
reader the suspicion that there are gaps 
left unfilled in the main argument which 
may make his assimilation of the rest of 
the reasoning useless. Nor does the addition 
of several chapters describing the technique 
of the various measurements of radio- 
activity employed in recent geological re- 
searches seem likely to be of much service. 
The student of radio-activity will either be 
acquainted with them already, or will best 
study them in the original memoirs of 
writers like Prof. Rutherford and the Hon. 
R. J. Strutt; while the uninstructed reader 
will find them at once too concise and too 
technical to afford him much insight into 
their purport. ’ 

We have thought it best thus to mark at 
the outset the limitations of the book ; 
for the rest, we have nothing but praise 
for Prof. Joly’s treatise. The theory, first 
put forward, as it would appear, by himself, 
that the circular spots found in certain 
micaceous rocks like biotite are, in his phrase, 
** pleochroic haloes,” caused by the radio- 
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activity of an enclosed particle of some 
radio-avtive substance such as zircon or 
apatite, is extremely fascinating, and although 
it manifestly requires further proof, may be 
accepted ad inquirendum. The same may 
be said of his inquiry into the unexpectedly 
high temperature met with in the construc- 
tion of the St. Gothard and the Simplon 
tunnels, which nearly brought the construc- 
tion of the last-named work to grief, and 
does not seem to accord with the hitherto 
received theories of the regular advance of 
temperature as we approach the centre of 
the earth, although it can be accounted 
for by supposing it due to a kind of 
conglomeration of radio-active minerals. 
Whether radio-activity is sufficient — as 
Prof. Joly suggests without affirming it— 
to account for the shifting and wrinkling of 
the earth’s crust, as shown by seismic and 
volcanic phenomena and the formation of 
mountain ranges, is more doubtful; but 
at any rate he makes out a good case for 
considering it to be a contributory cause, 
acting, perhaps, in rather a sporadic fashion, 
yet extending over sufficiently wide areas 
to make its further investigation of great 
general interest. His own opinion seems 
to be that radio-activity does allow us to 
suppose an outer crust—using the word in 
@ pretty wide and popular sense—to the 
earth, varying more in temperature, and 
having less direct relation to the temperature 
of the interior, than once seemed likely. 
This appears to us an eminently sane and 
practical view, and many facts elicited in 
the course of the inquiry will be of interest 
to the non-technical reader. Among these 
we may mention as samples the statement 
(subject to certain reservations) that “‘ there 
are 1°17 x 10° tonnes of radium, or well 
over one million tons, spread over the ocean 
floor”; and that 

‘*@ mountain is not a mass ot miled-up igneous 
rocks, but (save in the case of volcanic cones) is 
composed of a complex of sedimentary rocks ridged 
up, folded, and often horizontally overthrust, by 
intense compressive forces. The great mountain 
ranges of the world, without exception, originated 
in the disturbance of sedimentary materials.” 


So, too, he tells us that 

““we have no reason to find in the advent of 
radio-activity into cosmic and geological sciences 
any new difficulties, but rather the clearing away 
of old ones. The duration of solar heat finds a 
plausible explanation, and the prolonged duration 
of geological time without the corresponding cool- 
ing of the earth’s surface becomes accounted for. 
But it cannot be said that it enables us to foretell 
the destiny of our globe...... Peaceful cooling may 
await the earth, or catastrophic heating may lead in 
a new era of life. Our geological age may have 
been preceded by other ages, every trace of which 
has perished in the regeneration which has heralded 
our own.” 


It would be difficult, perhaps, to put these 
facts more clearly or more concisely. 

The illustrations and diagrams in the 
book are adequate. It will be noticed from 
the first passage quoted above that the 
writer wishes to use the un-English-looking 
word “tonne” apparently as the equivalent 
of ten tons avoirdupois. By so doing he 
brings further confusion into our already 
confused system of weights and measures, 
and makes us sigh once more for the sim- 
plicity of the decimal system. The Index 
is neither better nor worse than is the case 
with most scientific books recently pub- 
lished; that is to say, it is so scanty 
as to be nearly useless. No reference to 
any of the matters referred to in this notice 
is to be found in its pages, and to use the 
book for future reference the reader is 
almost compelled to make a fresh index 
for himself. 


The Ether of Space. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Tilustrated. (Harper & Brothers. )}—Nobody 





can write in a way better suited to the popular 
comprehension than Sir Oliver Lodge, when 
he chooses, and the little book before us 
is a model of clear exposition. The mathe- 
matics necessary—or perhaps we should say 
advisable—are relegated to an Appendix, 
and there is hardly anything in the text 
that cannot be grasped at once by any 
person of moderate intelligence and the 
smallest acquaintance with its subject. 
Beginning with a chapter on the theory 
of light,in which he defines inertia, by 
the way, as ‘“‘the power of moving for a 
time even against driving foree—power to 
rush uphill,” the author explains that 
certain waves in the ether are detectable by 
us because we have natural organs like the 
eye, or instruments like the ‘“‘coherer,” 
capable of being impressed by them, and 
that the others are unknown to us because 
we have, in their case, no such means of 
perception. He then considers aberration, 
which he illustrates by the fact that if you 
want to hit a bird on the wing you must 
fire in front of it, and thus clears the 
way for a summary of the _ best-known 
experiments on the ether, including his own 
elaborate one which proves, on his inter- 
pretation, that the ether has no viscosity, 
or power of creating friction. Then he 
passes on to the density of the ether, in the 
course of which he finds occasion to compare 
the electron, which most modern physicists 
accept as the fundamental component of 
matter, to a knot in a string represented by 
that part of the ether which is not matter ; 
and he thus leads up to the enunciation of 
nine propositions, of which we have only 
space to quote the affirmation that “ the 
existence of transverse waves in the interior 
of a fluid can only be explained on gyrostatic 
principles, t.e., by the kinetic or rotational 
electricity of Lord Kelvin.” Later, he goes 
into the relations between ether and matter 
—which, as we have seen, is, according to 
him, only ether in vortical rotation—and 
declares that “the three vectors at right 
angles to each other, which may be labelled 
Current, Magnetism, and Motion respec- 
tively, or more generally E, H, and 
V, represent the fundamental relations 
between ether and matter, and constitute the 
link between Electricity, Magnetism, and 
Mechanics ”’ ; and he concludes with certain 
calculations as to the strength and density 
of the ether into which we do not propose 
to follow him. 

All this is, as said above, set forth in 
plain and simple language, and can be easily 
followed by any one into whose hands the 
book is likely tofall. Grateful for the expo- 
sition, we have no desire to quarrel with 
any of the conclusions which Sir Oliver 
Lodge draws from it. In some cases these 
appear to be new, as, for instance, his con- 
tention that the hypothetical medium filling 
all space must be “ultimately incom- 
pressible,”’ because if it were composed of 
particles like piled shot ‘‘ we should have to 
seek for something still more fundamental 
to fill the interstices.” |The only fault 
we have to find is that he is not 
always impartial in his mention of the 
pioneers of his doctrine ; and that, while he 
acknowledges to the full the claims of 
physicists like Dr. Larmor, Sir Joseph 
Thomson, Prof. Lorentz of Leiden, and 
Prof. Kaufmann of Bonn, he passes over 
without reference the work of Dr. Gustave 
Le Bon, whose conception of a matter con- 
sisting of vortex-rings in the ether 
enclosing an enormous quantity of energy 
seems at first sight identical with his 
own, and was put forward, if we are 
right, some years earlier. In all other 
respects, the book is agreeable and 
interesting. 





The Elements of Electricity and Magnetism, 
By Wm. 8. Franklin and Barry MacNutt, 
(Macmillan. )}—The appearance of yet another 
textbook designed to teach the “ elements ” 
of electricity has now become a phenomenon 
of such frequent repetition as to be hardly 
noticeable ; yet there is something to be 
said in favour of the plan adopted by the 
two American authors of the book before 
us. Instead of beginning, as used to be the 
practice, with static or frictional electricity, 
or, as has lately been the fashion, with the 
study of magnetism, they introduce the 
student directly to the “electric current,” 
which they consider, perhaps rightly, to be 
the electrical phenomenon with which he 
is most likely to be familiar. He thus 
becomes acquainted at a very early stage 
with the dissociation of liquids by electricity, 
and learns at the outset the electrolytic 
hypothesis which to a late learner involves 
the difficulty of forming an adequate con- 
ception of ions. Perhaps they are right in 
thus implying that when he gets over this 
pons asinorum, the rest is fairly easy ; but 
it may be pointed out that this arrangement 
of the subject is really no more logical than 
the other, as the proof here given of the 
existence of the current depends upon the 
deflection of a magnet, cal it is not until 
he has learnt to make use of this that the 
student is allowed to learn what a magnet 
is. This is the more to be wondered at 
because we find later the authors stating 
that 
“it is not an exaggeration to say that no one can 
understand the mercury-are rectifier or the com- 
mutator or any other electrical or magnetic device or 
ego ge italics] unless he can reduce it in 
his mind to its mechanical equivalent.” 

In this, as in other statements, Messrs. 
Franklin and MacNutt seem to us to be too 
dogmatic. For the rest, the book is well 
and clearly written, and an amount of 
attention unusual in an elementary work is 
paid to such subjects as radio-activity and 
ether-waves. The illustrations are good 
and plentiful, and each chapter is followed 
by an appendix of ‘‘ Problems,”’ or questions 
and answers in which the mathematical side 
of the matter is treated by meansof equations 


Electricity, Present and Future. By Lucien 

Poincaré. Translated by Jasper Kemmis. 
(Sisley.)—This is a translation of a work 
by the well-known Inspecteur-Général 
de l’Instruction publique in France which 
appeared two years ago. It deals entirely 
with the commercial application of elec- 
tricity as exemplified in the construction 
of dynamos, electro-chemistry, and electric 
lighting. On the theoretical side of all 
these matters M. Poincaré, of course, 
speaks with authority, and his explanation 
of the subjects of which he treats is both 
clear and good. Yet it seems to us that the 
book fails somewhat in not being sufficiently 
detailed for the technician, while for the 
general reader, who merely wishes to pick 
up an acquaintance with such matters at 
an easy cost, it is too technical. Does it 
really help the last-named class of reader, 
for instance, to learn that 
“in steam - driven installations reciprocating 
engines are still very widely employed, but, needless 
to say, these engines are of the multiple-expansion 
type and generally compound, i.e., having severa 
cylinders. They mostly belong to the tandem- 
horizontal type, which allows of easy access and is 
economical in maintenance” ? 
M. Lucien Poincaré, unlike his brother 
Henri, is not an easy author to render into 
English, but the translator seems to have 
done his work well. 

Essays Biographical and Chemical. By 
Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B. (Constable.) 
—These essays have all appeared previously, 
either as lectures or magazine articles, and 
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do not seem, therefore, to call for detailed 
notice. It is pleasant, however, to find a 
physicist of Sir William Ramsay’s fame 
paying as much attention as he here does 
to literary form, and many of the essays are 
excellent reading apart from the information 
conveyed by them. Among these may be 
specially mentioned one on ‘The Great 
London Chemists,’ including Boyle and 
Cavendish, Davy and Graham, and another 
on ‘What is an Element?’ An immense 
amount of solid information is given in ‘ The 
Periodic Arrangement of Elements,’ which, 
although more technical than the foregoing, 
and therefore hardly likely to be attempted 
by any one with no previous knowledge of 
the subject, yet deals with questions that 
are sure sooner or later to come before the 
public. The concluding essay, on ‘The 
Functions of a University,’ gives, we may 
conclude, Sir William’s own opinions on 
the subject, and these are not, perhaps, 
those of all the world. 








The Origin of Vertebrates. By Walter H. 
Gaskell. (Longmans & Co.)—An attractive 
branch of the study of evolution since that 
theory first gained a hold upon the scientific 
mind has been the attempt to unravel the 
genetic relationships of the various phyla of 
the animal kingdom, but the working-out of 
the ancestry of the vertebrata has never 
been satisfactorily solved. It is probable 
that arthropods have been evolved from the 
segmented annelids, but in these forms the 
alimentary canal is situated dorsally to the 
larger portion of the nervous system, which 
it pierces near the mouth. In vertebrates 
the opposite arrangement exists. To 
account for this change, the theory hitherto 
most commonly held supposes that the 
vertebrate arose from the invertebrate by 
the latter turning over and swimming on its 
back, so that what was ventral became 
dorsal; and if such a form is assumed to 
have become established, there were reasons 
to connect the ancestry of the vertebrate 
with some pre-existing annelid resembling 
Balanoglossus. 

In the present volume Dr. Gaskell puts 
forward, as the result of his study of the 
problem for over twenty years, a new theory 
of the origin of vertebrates, and he supports 
it with a wealth of detail and research which 
is deserving of every consideration. He 
rejects the theory which demands a reversal 
of surfaces as unsatisfactory. Instead, he 
suggests that the vertebrate phylum has 
been evolved from a higher arthropod of 
the paleostracan group, of which we have 
a survivor at the present day in Limulus. 
The first principle he lays down is: “In 
order to find out the origin of vertebrates, 
inquire, in the first place, of the vertebrate 
itself.” For this purpose he selects Ammo- 
ceetes, the larval form of the lamprey, as 
more suitable than Amphioxus, which has 
usually been employed. The argument can 
best be explained by an extract from his 
Introduction :— 

“T could not therefore help being struck by the 
force of the comparison between the central nervous 
systems of Vertebrata and Appendiculata as put 
forward again and again by the past generation of 
comparative anatomists, and wondered why it had 

en discredited. There in the infundibulum was 
the old cesophagus, there in the cranial segmental 
nerves the infracesophageal ganglia, there in the 
cerebral hemispheres and optic and olfactory nerves 
the ym ageal poe. there in the spinal 
cord the ventral chain of ganglia. But if the 
infundibulum was the old cesophagus, what then? 
The old cesophagus was continuous with and led into 
the cephalic stomach. What about the infundi- 
bulum? It was continuous with and led into the 
ventricles of the brain, and the whole thing became 
clear. The ventricles of the brain were the old 
cephalic stomach, and the canal of the spinal cord 





the long straight intestine which led originally to 
the anus, and still in the vertebrate embryo opens 
out into the anus.” 

According to this view, as specialization 
proceeded, the originally ventral nervous 
system grew round and enveloped the old 
alimentary tube, and the cerebral hemi- 
spheres and basal ganglia were developed 
from the supracesophageal ganglia. Thus an 
increase and concentration of the nervous 
masses took place in the cephalic region and 
around the cesophagus, till, as Dr. Gaskell 
expresses it, a crisis arose from the food- 
channel being so constricted that without a 
change the extinction of the organism was 
probable. In illustration he cites the fact 
that in such animals as spiders and scorpions 
the cesophageal tube is so narrow that they 
are all blood-suckers, and can imbibe only 
liquid nourishment. The change thus neces- 
sitated took the form of a new alimentary 
canal, which, as in the vertebrate, was ventral 
to the nervous system. Such is the theory 
which Dr. Gaskell elaborates in this book 
by a detailed comparison of the organs of 
the arthropod and the vertebrate, his clue 
to the labyrinth throughout being the de- 
velopment of the central nervous system. 

It is only recently that the significance 
of the pineal gland in the brain of the 
vertebrate has been properly understood, 
and the recognition that this body forms the 
remains of a paired, and not a cyclopean eye, 
is mainly due to Dr. Gaskell’s researches. In 
support of his argument he rightly draws 
attention to the existence of a pair of pineal 
eyes as well as lateral ones in the paleostracan 
group and in Limulus. The difficulty 
attendant on the promulgation of all new 
views is shown by the remark of a writer 
in a scientific periodical :— 

**(Gaskell argued strongly in favour of the paired 
character of the pineal sense-organs in the larval 
lamprey ; but unfortunately the startling character 
of his theory as to the origin of vertebrates, which 
he endeavoured to support by this argument, seems 
to have prevented his observations from receiving 
due attention.” 

Dr. Gaskell claims support as to the 
origin of the endoskeleton of the vertebrate 
from the similarity he traces between the 
branchial cartilaginous bars and the internal 
plastron of Limulus and of Ammoceetes. 
He looks upon the thyroid gland of the 
vertebrate as derived from the uterus of a 
paleostracan ancestor, and the pituitary 
body as a descendant of its coxal glands ; 
and considers the notochord as originally a 
digestive tube, and having no function—as 
Kleinenberg suggested—in connexion with 
the growth of the spinal column. 

In the earlier chapters the author is so 
occupied with the development of his own 
theory that he gives, perhaps, scant con- 
sideration to alternative hypotheses. But in 
chap. xiv. he replies to those critics who 
accuse him of violating all the canons of 
embryology by deriving a digestive tube 
from any germinal layer but the hypoblast. 
He formulates instead a fresh conception 
of a single-layered blastula as the origin of 
all Metazoa, in which the component cells 
may exist—so to speak—in the form of 
two syncytia, separate from each other, but 
interlaced, the one composed of neuro- 
epithelial elements, the other of all free- 
living cells. 

Though he admits the risk of becoming 
obsessed with the infallibility of his own 
views, Dr. Gaskell does not always appre- 
ciate the danger of a too fertile imagination, 
which in some of these speculations appears 
to lead him considerably beyond the evidence. 
He prints an extract from a letter of Prof. 
Huxley on the title-page which reads: 
‘Go on and prosper; there is nothing so 
useful in science as one of those earthquake 
hypotheses which oblige one to face the 





possibility that the solidest-looking structures 
may collapse.” This may be assented to, 
and every consideration extended to a new 
theory ; yet it is nec that its author 
should not only be able to convince himself, 
but also carry conviction to the minds of 
others—a far more difficult task, especially 
in the present instance, 

Still, the book is a stimulating and sug- 
gestive one, and should be thoroughly 
studied before a final judgment is pronounced. 
The style is good, the argument is easy to 
follow, and the volume is equipped with a 
profusion of illustrations and diagrams which 
are well done and of great assistance. 


Conditions of Life in the Sea. By James 
Johnstone. (Cambridge University Press.) 
—Among the many excellent manuals that 
have appeared in the ‘‘ Cambridge Biological 
Series ” this book should take a high place. 
It treats a fascinating subject in a 
readable way. It possesses the distinction 
of being almost the only available text- 
book on the subject in English, and it was 
therefore all the more desirable that the 
author should be able to introduce it—as 
he has done—in an attractive guise. The 
bibliography at the end of the volume 
consists almost entirely of German, Scandi- 
navian, and American publications, and these 
indicate how large a proportion of marine 
biological research has been carried out by 
foreign observers. 

Mr. Johstone divides his book into three 
parts, of which the first gives an account 
of the main facts of oceanography, the 
second relates the results of quantitative 
marine biological research, and the third 
deals with the general conditions of life in 
the sea. He explains the relations of land 
and sea in the North-Western ocean, the 
nature of the sea bottom, and the circulation 
of water between the North Atlantic and 
Polar seas, as modified by the Wyville 
Thomson ridge. He gives an _ excellent 
description of the forms of life included under 
the terms ‘plankton,’ “ benthos,’’ and 
‘“‘nekton,”’ which to the uninitiated may 
be explained as respectively the helplessly 
drifting forms of life, the dwellers on the 
sea bottom, and the actively swimming 
marine fauna; and then discusses the sea 
fisheries and the modern methods employed. 
It is to be hoped that his prophecy that in a 
few years our steam trawlers will be manned 
by Chinese and Lascars may not be fulfilled. 
Such a change would come only in the inte- 
rests of capital, which is already crushin 
out the individually-owned smacks i | 
sailing-boats, and would add another hard- 
working, self-respecting portion of the 
community to the ranks of the unemployed. 

A great deal of work has lately been done 
in an attempt to estimate quantitatively the 
amount of life in the sea. The results can 
only be approximate, though the ingenuity 
displayed deserves high praise, particularly 
the utilization by Lohmann of the filter and 
gelatinous house of the appendicularian for 
the arrest of the smallest organisms. Mr. 
Johnstone gives a table of the contents of 
one cubic metre of water from the Mediter- 
ranean examined by Lohmann, in which the 
number of organisms reached nearly two and 
a half millions. In the Northern seas it 
would probably have been still larger. 
Hensen’s and Apstein’s figures for the 
number of spawning female fish of six 
species in the North Sea in 1895, calculated 
from the ova, amount to over twelve hundred 
millions; and Mr. Johnstone expands these 
to include all males and immature forms 
of these species, and reaches a total of over 
nine thousand millions. 

An important question is whether modern 
commercial methods of fishing are im- 
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poverishing this profusion of life. Mr. 
Johnstone’s conclusion is 

“*that fishing operations, as at present carried out, 
do cause a very appreciable diminution of the stock 
of fish on the sea bottom. Probably some species of 
fishes, like the herring, mackerel, and haddock, are 
not appreciably lessened in number by the fishermen, 
but all that we know shows that this is not the case 
with other species, like the plaice and sole.” 

It is impossible to refer in detail to the 
concluding chapters on the nutrition of 
marine organisms, the bacterial flora of the 
sea, and the circulation of nitrogen, or to the 
paper, summarized in an appendix, on the 
chemistry of the primitive ocean, though 
they are all full of interest. 

A map with a few names, in addition to 
the chart of the North-Western ocean, 
would have been of considerable assistance ; 
and the surface isotherms might have been 
shown. The illustrations of the varied 
contents of the planktons are crude, and the 


amount of magnification is not given. 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. Wittiams & Norearte are issuing 
immediately ‘Elementary Chemistry,’ by 
Mr. Frederic B. Emery. The method of 
presentation is the same as that used by the 
author in his own classes and nothing 
is included that has not been tried in 
both classroom and laboratory. 


WE note the issue of the following Parlia- 
mentary Paper: Reports for 1908 on the 
Geological Survey, the Geological Museum 
in Jermyn Street, the Science Museum at 
South Kensington, and the Work of the 
Solar Physics Committee (9d.). 


Dr. J. Patisa succeeded, with great 
difficulty, in obtaining an observation of 
Borrelly’s comet (a, 1909) at Vienna on the 
20th ult.; he describes its appearance as 
being that of a mere nebulous whiff 
(Nebelhauch), 


Reports of the University Observatories 
of Oxford and Cambridge have recently 
been issued. Prof. Turner, after narrating 
what has been done at the former, makes 
some suggestions as to future developments 
of the astrographic and other photographic 
work; also he gives a preliminary sketch 
of a proposed investigation respecting the 
distribution of the faint stars having excep- 
tionally large proper motion. 

Sm Rosert BAtt, in the latter, details 
the meridian and equatorial work accom- 
plished in the year ending May 18th; that 
with the meridian circle suffered an inter- 
ruption through the illness of Mr. Hartley, 
Second Assistant. Mr. Hinks, Chief Assist- 
ant, after completing the work on the solar 
— from observations of Eros, which 

as been already reported in The Atheneum, 


has begun the measurement of the series of 
aan which have been about five years in 

and for the determination of stellar 
A supplementary Report by Prof. 
ewall gives an account of the spectroscopic 


arallax. 


work during the past year. It has already 
been mentioned that the instruments for- 
merly used by Sir William Huggins at Tulse 
Hill have been presented to the University 
by the Royal Society, and it is hoped that 
the new building for their reception will be 
ready in September. 


TuHE Report of the Cape Observatory for 
1908 has also been received. Mr. Hough 
gives a summary of the work there, not only 
astronomical, but also meteorological and 
seismographical, and of that connected with 
the geodetic survey of South Africa, con- 
cluding with the remark :— 

“I desire to express my satisfaction with the 
hearty co-operation of the staff generally, direct- 
ing particular attention to the chacrving work 





accomplished with the reversible transit-circle 
and the Victoria telescope, and to the progress 
made during the year with the heavy reductions 
in connexion with the astrographic programme.”’ 
Dr. Halm, it may be remembered, holds the 
post of Chief Assistant. 


THE Cambrian Natural Observer and 
Quarterly Record of the Astronomical Society 
of Wales, a new number of which has just 
been received, has some interesting articles, 
particularly by Mr. T. K. Jenkins on Jupiter, 
and by Mr. Scriven Bolton on Saturn. 
Some summaries of the weather are given, 
of which the following are noteworthy. At 
Haverfordwest the rainfall for the year 1908 
was 44°91 inches, which is 1°54 below the 
average ; the highest shade temperature was 
83°°6 on July 3rd. At Cardiff the highest 
was 81°°5 on that day, the lowest 21°°0 on 
January 5th, the mean temperature for the 
year being 50°-4. The President of the 
Society is Mr. J. A. Kidd; the Secretary and 
editor, Mr. Arthur Mee. 








FINE ARTS 


—>—- 


English Heraldic Book-Stamps. By Cyril 

Davenport. (Constable & Co.) 

Mr. Davenport’s work, both as editor 
and author, is known to all who are 
interested in fine books, and we are sure 
that the volume before us will rank 
among the most valuable contributions to 
the knowledge of a subject to which 
much of his time has been devoted. The 
revival of the art of fine bookbinding has 
made such progress that purchasers can 
now obtain, through the ordinary channels 
of trade, a book bound in a permanent and 
suitable material, well finished, and 
decorated with taste and skill. The oppor- 
tunity for writing on the subject does not 
often arise, so we may be pardoned for 
saying that the faults to be found with 
these bindings are that, asa rule, they are 
too highly decorated; that the decorations 
do not represent either the personal taste 
of the purchaser, or any significant 
intention of the designer ; and, lastly, that 
the beautiful quality of the leather surface 
itself is too often ignored. Nearly every 
one who has a collection of seventeenth- 
or eighteenth-century books has looked 
enviously at the plain surface of dark 
red morocco, broken only by some heraldic 
stamp in the centre, and wished that a 
similar effect could be obtained to-day. 
Outside the limited circle of prize bindings, 
it is safe to say that few modern books 
bear the personal stamp of the purchaser 
for whom they are bound, and we are 
sure that no one laments this more than 
the best bookbinders themselves. 

The general use of armorial book-stamps 
marks a definite stage in the history of 
the distribution of books. As long as 
each book was separately produced, 
the number of them in the possession of 
any single owner was certain to be small; 
their ownership was sufficiently indicated 
by an inscription on the leaves, by 
the insertion of an armorial device in the 
decoration of the text, and by a descrip- 
tion of the volume in the library catalogue. 
The binding of a manuscript was either 
very rich or very plain. In some cases, 
indeed, ornaments were impressed on the 





leather covers by the binders, as in the 
famous Winchester bindings of Norman 
times; but these ornaments were pro- 
duced by stamps which remained in the 
binder’s possession, and identify the” 
producers rather than the owners of the 7 
book. In England the earliest printed 
books bear ornaments impressed in Cax- 
ton’s workshops or in those of his sue- 
cessors, and many devices which at firgt” 
sight seem to denote ownership are in” 
reality tradesmen’s marks, just as in later | 
years many of the books sold as in “ royal § 
bindings ”’ are in reality school prizes. 7 
It was not till half a century after the? 
invention of printing that the number of 7 
books in circulation became so la 
as to necessitate a new way of ini ¢ 
cating ownership. In a few cases this 9) 
was done by stamping mottoes and 
devices ; but, as the formation of large 


libraries was usually due to the personal 
tastes of nobles and prelates, the full coat Wy 
of arms was nearly always used for the 


purpose. The earliest mark of ownership Wy 
stamped on a book that the present writer is Wy 


acquainted with, is the one given by Mr, 


Davenport under the name of Henry VIL 


now in the library of Westminster Abbey ; 9 


the practice was by no means common 
till towards the end of the sixteenth cen-7 
tury, though bindings with the arms of ¥ 
all the sovereigns since his time exist n 
reasonably large numbers. : 

When books had 
luxury of the great, and had become¥ 
necessaries of life to a proportion of} 
the ‘classes below them, a more simple? 
and expeditious method of marking” 


their ownership became necessary; the @ 


book-label, of which we find traces in this 
volume in the stamp of Sir Richard 
Hoare, came into use, followed by the 
armorial book-plate. Both label and 
plate were devices for economy, and are 
justifiable principally on that ground, 
They are neither decorative nor protec- 
tive, and in recent years have often led 
to the destruction of the book which con-9 
tains them. On the other hand, it should] 
be said that all bibliophiles are not agreed” 
as to the general use of heraldic book-) 
stamps; some believe that the stamped 
volumes were presentation copies. The 
difficulties in the way of this theory are 
obvious, and it has not found general 
acceptance. ; 

Mr. Davenport begins his work, which | 
is not addressed to heralds, by a popular] 
account of the terms used in describing 
a coat of arms, his object being to) 
enable the lay reader to trace the owner 
ship of a coat in any of the armorials. 
We have never, for our own part, under- 
stood why English heraldry should not 
be described in English, but authority 
seems to have decreed otherwise. Simple 
drawings by the author explain clearly” 
every term used, and make the Intro- 
duction a model_of exposition. One fault 
we must find: Mr. Davenport repeats § 
the unfounded story of the origin of the 
Cross of Malta—on the authority of 
Guillim, it is true; but O’Kelly de Galway 
has proved that the use of the cross by © 
the House of Savoy is much older than 7 
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the Crusade of Amadeus, while its use by 
the Knights of St. John dates from the 
foundation of the Order. 

The book proper consists of some 300 
armorial stamps, redrawn from rubbings 
of the original bindings, with full heraldic 
descriptions, and an account of the career 
of the owner whose arms are thus repre- 
sented. We have found on our own 
shelves several of the crests and arms 
here identified, and we are sure that 
every one with a collection of old volumes 
will find the book useful. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Davenport will carry out his 
intention of going on with the work till it 
reaches something of the extent of the 
‘Nouvel Armorial du Bibliophile,’ indis- 
pensable to French collectors. 

There are some trifling misprints in the 
titles of books on pp. 63, 113, 182, 300, 
348. Two useful indexes are added: 
one to the Introduction, the second to 
the book itself. The latter is no doubt a 
little puzzling to those who will not take 
the trouble to master the system on 
which it is drawn up. A person looking 
for the arms of Vincent may be pardoned 
for seeking the name under the letter V, 
instead of under ‘ Persons and Families 
whose Arms or Crests are Figured’; but 
this is one of the dangers of a scientific 
index. 








The Important Pictures of the Louvre. By 
Florence Heywood. (Paris, Herbert Clarke.) 
—This book, which, we are told, “‘ has been 
written in response to the demand of those 
who have attended my lectures upon the 
History of Art as illustrated by the pictures 
of the Louvre,’’ cannot be described as a 
successful attempt to grapple with the 
problems which face the uninitiated at 
every turn in the great Paris Museum. 

The author leads off with the remarkable 


that while 


““Sienese painting, 
lovely in itself, had no effect upon the 


assertion 


development of art” (p. 3). We are no 
less surprised by her remark that Turner 
was a man whose “ intelligence was barely 
mediocre and his appearance displeasing ” 
(p. 281). A few pages further on in the 
alphabetical list of artists his Christian 
names are given as “‘ Joseph Milord,” instead 
of Joseph Mallord William, and his birth is 
placed in 1780. He was born on April 23rd, 
1775. 

The idea of including in the book a com- 
parative chronological table of painters 
arranged in columns according to the 
schools to which they belong is excellent ; 
but here, as in the alphabetical list of 
artists, many of the dates are inaccurate, 
notably those of Antonello da Messina, 
Botticelli, Mabuse, Rembrandt, and Richard 
Wilson. 

The system by which the numbers and 
whereabouts of pictures are set out in the 
margin is praiseworthy in its intention, but 
at times misleading. Thus the ‘ Annuncia- 
tion’ referred to on p. 50 is wrongly num- 
bered 2721, as it has for at least six years 
borne the new number 1676. 

Miss Heywood has trusted too blindly to 
the official catalogues both as to the subject 
of some of the pictures and as to their 
authenticity. Thus the subject of the 
picture entitled ‘ Entrance of Pope Martin V. 
into the Castle of St. Angelo’ can only be 
explained by substituting the name of 
Gregory the Great for Martin V. Again, 
the ‘View of the Pont Neuf’ cannot con- 
fidently be described as a genuine Turner, 





for it is now regarded by the best critics as 
the masterpiece of Turner’s imitator James 
Webb. 

Miss Heywood’s English is too colloquial. 
We are told that Pisanello’s ‘ Portrait of a 
Princess of the House of Este’ is “a fasci- 
nating bit’’ (p. 94); and we read of St. 
Mary of Egypt “joining a party for the 
Holy Land” (p. 25). It was not the 
portrait of Pope Pius II. (p. 258), but that of 
Pius VII., that Jacques Louis David 
painted. Among the numerous misprints 
we may mention ‘‘Cima da Coneglione ”’ 
(p. 53) for Cima da Conegliano, “‘ Spozalizio ”’ 
(p. 62) for Sposalizio, ‘‘ Massaccio”’ (re- 
peatedly) for Masaccio, ‘‘ Giovanni Albizzi” 
(p. 31) for Giovanna degli Albizzi, “‘pleurers”’ 
(p. 174) for plewreurs, and so on ad infinitum. 
The repetition of some of these mistakes 
leaves the critic in doubt as to whether 
they are mere typographical errors. 

A noteworthy and welcome feature is the 
inclusion of a brief life of each of the saints 
in the criticism of the leading pictures, 
together with an Index of Saints, in which, 
however, we find “ Longinis’’ for Longinus 
and “‘Thomas Acquinas.” 

A popular guide-book of this kind is the 
despair of the reviewer, and it is difficult to 
endorse the opinion expressed by the 
author in the ‘Suggestions for Use’ to the 
effect that ‘‘ the student may employ it as 
@ manual for the study of art history.” 

Although this book contains a great deal 
of interesting matter which will supplement 
Baedeker and Grant Allen’s guide, a satis- 
factory work on the pictures of the Louvre 
has yet to be written. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


THE Trustees of the National Gallery have 
acquired from Messrs. Ernest Brown & 
Phillips ‘April Love,’ by Arthur Hughes, 
painted in 1856, and one of the most notable 
examples of the Pre-Raphaelite movement. 
It has been for many years in the possession 
of Mr. Henry Boddington of Wilmslow, and 
was recently on exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries. 

In view of the continued interest in the 
exhibition of Ford Madox Brown’s works 
at the Leicester Galleries, Messrs. Brown 
& Phillips have decided to keep it open 
throughout August. The chalk drawing 
entitled ‘ Convalescent,’ executed in 1872— 
a@ portrait of Mrs. Madox Brown—has been 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York. 

Tue Arts AND Crarts Society (founded 
in 1888) is arranging for its ninth exhibition, 
which will open on January 8th, 1910, at 
the New Gallery. It will consist of contem- 
porary work in design and _ handicraft, 
limited to the last twenty years, and not 
having been previously shown in London. 
The receiving day is December 28th. 


Mrs. Srtrrwtine’s article on Roddam 
Spencer-Stanhope—the ‘‘ Roddy Stanhope ”’ 
of the Pre-Raphaelites—in The Nineteenth 
Century for August, does not appear to 
deal with his battle frescoes at Bisham 
Abbey, formerly shown by the local cicerone 
as fourteenth-century work. 


THE SOMERSET ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
celebrated its sixty-first anniversary by 
holding a meeting at Wells, under the 
presidency of the bishop of the diocese. 
Mr. St. John Hope gave an able account of 
the Cathedral; and the domestic buildings 
were described by the Dean and Canons. 
An excursion was made to Wookey Hole, 
where Mr. Boyd Dawkins spoke of the 
recent discoveries made above the water- 





course ; excursions were also made to the 
Mendip churches, Compton Martin, East and 
West Harptree, and other places of interest. 
The meeting concluded with a visit to 
Glastonbury, where the restoration work 
going forward under the direction of Mr. 
Carée was inspected, and theories concern- 
ing the original building were discussed. 

THe Nationat LrreRaRy SoOcrgTY OF 
IRELAND has presented to the National 
Gallery of Ireland Mr. J. B. Yeats’s portrait 
of the late John O’ Leary, bequeathed by him 
to the Society. 

THE election of a ‘“‘ membre libre” in 
place of the late M. Emile Michel, was 
keenly contested in the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts on Saturday last. At the third 
ballot M. Jules Comte was far ahead of his 
rivals with 23 votes, and was accordingly 
elected. M. Comte is the honorary director 
“des batiments civils et des palais nation- 
aux.” He was born in Paris in 1846, entered 
the Administration of Fine Arts in 1886, 
and has been for many years the editor of the 
Revue d Art Ancien et Moderne. He is the 
owner of an excellent collection of pictures 
and the author of a study on the Bayeux 
tapestry. 


THE Académie des Beaux-Arts announced 
on Saturday last its awards, in the Archi- 
tecture Section, in connexion with the Grand 
Prix de Rome. The chief prize is taken by 
M. J. G. M. Boutterin, a pupil of MM. 
Raulin and Heraud, and a native of Besangon, 
where he was born in August, 1882; he 
won the “‘deuxiéme second grand prix” 
in last year’s competition. The “ premier 
second grand prix” this year is taken by 
M. M. J. E. L. Madeline, a native of Paris, 
who studied under M. Deglane; and the 
prize next in order was won by M. G. E. 
Lauzanne, a native of Colombes, and a 
pupil of M. Laloux. 

Two of M. Cormon’s pupils have achieved 
distinction. M. mile Marcel has_ been 
awarded the Prix Troyon (for landscape 
painting), in the gift of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts; whilst Mlle. Marcelle Louis 
Noyon has received a “‘ mention honorable.” 
M. Cordonnier, the architect, has been 
awarded the Prix Houllevique, of the value 
of 5,000 francs, for a collection of his works. 


THE Director of the Museum at Grenoble 
has arranged an exhibition there in memory 
of the late Ernest Hébert, at which thirty- 
three of his pictures will be seen. Hébert, 
who was born in 1817, was a native of 
Grenoble. 

Mr. WILLIAM MERCER writes drawing our 
attention to the proposed opening of a new 
gate at Lucca, which will necessitate the 
destruction of part of the ancient walls. 
The matter has already been referred to in 
The Times. We regret that the municipal 
authorities feel obliged to commit what 
we cannot help describing as an act of 
vandalism and trust that they will hesitate 
before proceeding with anyschemeof question- 
able improvements which may involve 
further demolition. 


Tue death in her eighty-first year is 
announced from Kiel of Prof. Johanna 
Mestorf, for many years Director of the 
Schleswig-Holstein Museum in that town. 
She was the first German woman to be 
placed at the head of a university institute 
and to receive the title of professor, which 
was conferred on her by the Emperor in 
1899. She was the daughter of a doctor, 
after whose death she devoted herself to 
archeological studies, and in 1873 was 
appointed custodian of the museum of which 
she subsequently became Director. She 
resigned on the occasion of her eightieth 
birthday. 
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In the Cicerone (Heft 14), Dr. Hermann 
Voss draws attention to a small terra-cotta 
relief in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which he ascribes to the Westphalian 
craftsman Judocus Vredis. It hangs in 
Room 9, and represents St. Catherine 
standing upon the prostrate body of the 
Emperor Maximian, holding the sword in 
her left hand, and leaning her right upon 
the wheel. The nimbus of the saint is 
inscribed ‘‘O heilighe katherina bid voer 
ous (bitt’ fiir uns),’’ and a longer inscription 
of similar character is adapted to frame 
the composition, the four corners being 
filled by symbols of the four Evangelists. 
The decorative design which forms the 
background to the figure is delicate in 
execution, and the traces of colour—notably 
the red robe of the saint, which is remark- 
ably well preserved—render this little com- 

osition unusually interesting. The Museum 
abel calls it ‘‘ Dutch, 16th century,’ and 
states that it was made at Utrecht; but 
there can be little doubt that it is closely 
connected with the signed works of Judocus 
Vredis, though manifestly superior to most 
of them. The duplicate of this figure at 
Minster in Westphalia belongs to a series of 
six female saints, all of which bear the 
signature of Vredis, though few are so 
characteristic as the unsigned work at 
South Kensington. Judocus Vredis, not- 
withstanding that he lived until 1540, always 
remained curiously archaic in his methods, 
and adhered to the types and style of an 
earlier generation. This is evident in the 
south Kensington figure, which in ty pe and 
pose might easily pass as a work of the fif- 
teenthcentury. After having been longforgot- 
ten, this humble craftsman was rediscovered 
in 1879, when some of his works appeared at 
an exhibition of Westphalian art at Miinster ; 
more were brought to light in the follow- 
ing year at Diisseldorf; and in 1896 Dr. 
Albrecht Wormstall published a monograph 
on the artist with numerous illustrations, 
and gave an outline of his history and a 
list of eleven signed works, besides enu- 
merating others which were evidently by him, 
though they bore no signature. The date 
of his birth is unknown ; between 1487 and 
1507 he joined the Carthusian Order, and 
entered the monastery of Wedderen, near 
Diilmen in Westphalia, where he lived and 
worked for the remainder of his life. He 
held the office of Prior from 1531 to his 
death in 1540. His surname, as Dr. Worm- 
stall discovered, was Pelser; the name by 
which he is generally known, and which is 
found, with some variations of spelling, in 
all his signed works, is derived from Vreden, 
the probable place of his birth. 


Dr. Prerro p’AcutaRpDI has been ap- 
ointed Director of the Borghese Gallery in 
ome, which is now called Museo Umberto I. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (Aug. 7).—Charles Dickens Exhibition, New Dudley Galleries. 
Moxy. Some Modern [lustrators, including Drawings by Aubrey 
Beardsley, and Statuettes by J. Davidson. 
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Beethoven's Letters. A Critical Edition, 
with Explanatory Notes by Dr. A. C. 
Kalischer. Translated with Preface by 
J.S. Shedlock. 2 vols. (Dent & Co.) 


TruTH and fiction concerning Beethoven 
have been for many years so intermingled 
—fate has played such freaks with his 
biography, and offered so many chances for 
romantic conjectures of an unauthorized 
sort—that it is particularly desirable to 
have in English this collection of his 





letters. It includes over 1,100, the 
authenticity and contents of which 
are alike carefully examined by Dr. 
Kalischer. His notes may be relied upon 
as representing the best of authorities, and 
he is ably seconded by Mr. Shedlock, 
who adds the results of his own untiring 
erudition as a master of the documentary 
side of the world’s great composers. 
Many of the letters here are unpublished, 
and copied by the German editor’s own 
hand; and it is not too much to say 
that no other man was so well fitted as 
Mr. Shedlock to edit and add to this 
collection. 

In Mr. Shedlock’s Preface will be found 
a summary of the most interesting points 
in the letters, but it should be stated that 
even with annotations they do not amount 
to anything like a biography. They are, 
of course, the best materials for a bio- 
graphy, but previous knowledge of Beet- 
hoven’'s life and movements is needed to 
appreciate them. The collection is a 
formidable one to read, and, as generally 
happens with masters of the first rank in 
literature or art, it includes a great deal 
of the trivial—invitations to dinner, 
letters of apology, &c., and brief notes 
which in the case of a lesser man no one 
would think of reproducing. In many 
cases Beethoven wrote in haste ; his hand- 
writing, especially in later years, was diffi- 
cult to decipher ; and his frequent jests and 
puns are of a type which appeals to a 
German more than an Englishman. Where, 
however, the use of German words is in- 
volved, the editors have taken great pains 
to indicate the jest, 7.e., in the case of 
** publisher ” (Verleger) and “ perplexity ” 
(Verlegenheit). 

This jest was a sad truth for Beethoven. 
The present reviewer noticed many years 
ago a strange similarity between the later 
signatures of Shakespeare and Beethoven. 
But their ways in respect to their published 
works were, apparently, as widely diver- 
gent as they well could be. Beethoven 
was always worrying his publishers for 
‘proofs’ and fresh “proofs” of his 
MSS., and never appears to have been 
satisfied with their results. A note or 
two inaccurately produced, and they 
were scoundrels, pelted with abusive 
letters. The amount of correspondence 
of this sort including musical phrases is 
extraordinary, and only at the close of 
the master’s life, when he went to Messrs. 
Schott of Mayence, does he seem to have 
been at all satisfied, though he had then 
lost by death his long-suffering copyist. 
They treated him, it is clear, with a 
generous consideration which redounds 
to their honour. Here is a specimen of 
the sort of demand made. In 1824 Beet- 
hoven writes to Schindler: “ Inquire of 
that arch-rascal Diabelli when the French 
copy of the Sonata in Cc minor will be 
printed, so that I may have the proof 
to correct.” Schindler’s comment on 
this is :— 

“ Diabelli is named an ‘ insolent fellow’ 
because he had refused to take away from 
the printers the manuscript of the Sonata 
in C minor (Op. 111), and thus to hinder 
them in their work. Beethoven had already 
several times received it so as to look through 





it and make corrections, but he kept or 
wanting to see it once more.” 

A whole budget of such complaints is g 
little dull, and the fact is that Beethoven 
was, as a rule, far from a great corre. 
spondent. 

“Writing,” he tells Wegeler in 1800, 
“as you well know, was never a stro 
point with me—years even have passed 
without my best friends receiving any- 
thing.” His best friends and associates 
of both sexes, when they did receive 
letters, had often to do odd jobs and 
settle domestic differences for him of a 
trying nature. His misunderstandings 
with servants were endless, and, but for 
friends like his “‘ dearest scavenger of a 
Baron,” Zmeskall (whom he chaffs often 
in the gayest of humours), and Frau von 
Streicher, he would not have been able 
to keep a household together at all. The 
general impression given by the letters is 
one of increasing difficulty and gloom. 
Probably he was a little spoilt by the ease 
of his life among the great in earlier 
days. He did not marry his “ immortal 
beloved,” whom we refuse to regard as 
other than Giulietta Guicciardi, or succeed 
in his serious attentions to other ladies; 
as early as 1800, when he was thirty, he 
suffered from deafness; and when his 
brother Carl (who probably infected him 
with an undue suspicion of the world in 
general) died, the affairs of that brother's 
son Carl perpetually harassed him. Carl’s 
mother, who is referred to as the “‘ Queen 
of Night,” had to be kept away from her 
son, who inherited, unfortunately, some 
of her shifty and deceitful disposition. 
Touching are Beethoven’s tender care 
and boundless consideration for this 
rascal nephew, whom he addressed in 
such words as these :— 


**For God’s sake do come home again 
to-day ; who knows what danger might be 
threatening you? MHasten, hasten. 

““My prEaR Son !—Only nothing further 
—only come to my arms, you shall hear no 
harsh word. For heaven’s sake do not 
rush to destruction—you will be received as 
ever with affection—as to considering what 
is to be done in the future, we will tak 
this over in a friendly way, no reproaches 
on my word of honour, for it would be of no 
use. You need only expect from me the 
most loving help and care. 

Only come—come to the faithful heart 
of your father. BEETHOVEN. 
Come home at once on receipt of this 

Volte sub. 
Si vous ne viendrez pas vous me tuéres 
surement.” 


Even to this he added more to reassure 
his beloved scamp. 

The depth of his affections is obvious 
in the few, but most striking love-letters 
in these volumes. Here he is for once in 
the ideal world which is generally confined 
to his art, and he has that finest simplicity 
which gives and expects everything. To 
his friends he is genuine, though hasty m 
temper, somewhat heavy-handed in satire, 
but ever ready -to acknowledge his faults. 
To fellow-artists he shows great gene 
rosity ; he is not a man of business, but the 
most charitable of composers. He does 
not regard with complacence the trappings 
and artificial absurdities of Courts am 
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jllustrious personages, but he can write 
courtly compliments with the best. We 
fnd a whole series of elegant letters of 
apology, suitably varied from day to day, 
when he does not want to teach his dear, 
put stingy pupil, the Archduke Rudolph. 
Goethe he reverenced as a great poet, 
put despised somewhat as a Court de- 
endent. A letter to Bettina von Arnim 
of 1812 describes the behaviour of the 

+ and the musician :— 

“Yesterday on the way home we met 

the whole Imperial family. We saw them 
from afar approaching, and Goethe slipped 
away from me and stood on one side. ay 
what I would, I could not induce him to 
advance another step, so I pushed my hat 
on my head, buttoned up my overcoat, 
and went, arms folded, into the thickest 
of the crowd. Princes and sycophants drew 
up in a line; Duke Rudolph took off my 
hat, after the Empress had first greeted 
me. Persons of rank know me. To my 
great amusement I saw the procession 
defile past Goethe. Hat in hand, he stood 
at the side, deeply bowing. Then I merci- 
lessly reprimanded him, cast his sins in his 
teeth, especially those of which he was 
guilty towards you, dearest Bettina, of 
whom we had just been speaking.” 
Profuse compliments to Bettina as a great 
inspirer follow. Unfortunately, this letter 
is suspected, for the lively young Sibyl 
had a way of writing-up documents. 
Still, in the main it is, as the notes say, 
characteristic of Beethoven’s style. 

There is a whole host of letters in these 
volumes which deserves quotation, but 
we hope readers will themselves go to the 
book and search out its treasures. We 
confine ourselves here to two passages 
concerning the fallibility of criticism, 
the adverse verdicts of which disturbed 
Beethoven but little. 

In 1801 he writes from Vienna to Messrs. 
Breitkopf & Haertel regarding the Leipsic 
Musikalische Zeitung :— 

“ Advise your critics to exercise more care 
and good sense with regard to the produc- 
tions of young authors, for many a one 
may thereby become dispirited, who other- 
wise might have risen to higher things ; 
for myself, though I am indeed far from 
considering myself to have attained such a 
degree of perfection as to be beyond censure, 
the outcry at first of your critics against 
me was so humiliating, that when I began 
to compare myself with others, I could 
scarcely blame them; I remained quite 
quiet, and thought they did not understand 
it. And I had all the more reason for being 
quite quiet when I saw how men were 
raised up to the skies who here are held of 
ttle account by the better musicians in loco, 
and who here are almost forgotten, however 
honest they may have been. But now 
paz vobiscum—peace with you and me— 
I would never have mentioned a syllable 
about it, had it not been done by you 
yourselves.” 

_ To the same firm of publishers he writes 
in 1811, and, after making a complaint 
about a review, resumes :— 

“It annoys me to have written a word 
to you about the wretched review. Who 
troubles about such critics when one sees 
how the most wretched scribblers are praised 
up by such critics, and how they speak in 
the harshest way of art works, and are indeed 
foreed to do so, because they have not, as 
the cobbler has his last, the proper standard. 
If there is anything to notice about my 





oratorio, it is that it was my first and early 
work of the kind ; it was written in fourteen 
days amidst all possible tumult and other 
unpleasant, anxious events (my brother was 
dying). If I mistake not, Rochlitz, already 
before it was given to you to print, spoke 
not favourably about the chorus of the 
disciples, ‘Wir haben ihn gesehen’; he 
called it comic, a feeling which at any rate 
was not experienced by any one of the public 
here, and among my friends there are also 
critics, That I should now write quite a 
different kind of oratorio is certain. And now 
criticize as long as you like, I wish you much 
pleasure ; it may give one a little prick like 
the sting of a gnat, and then it becomes quite 
a nice little joke. Not for ever; that you 
cannot do.” 

Genius has its compensations for the 
derision which attacks the artist in 
advance of his age; and Beethoven had 
even in early days that strange and serene 
self-confidence which assured Shake- 
speare of the immortality conferred by 
his ‘ Sonnets,’ and Keats, dying so young, 
of his place among English poets. 

There are a number of highly interesting 
portraits and facsimiles in these volumes, 
and there is a page of ‘Addenda et 
Corrigenda.’ When the book is approach- 
ing a second edition, it would be worth 
while to go through it carefully with a 
view to further corrections. Many of 
these, such as dropped letters and mis- 
printed words, are trivial, but we should 
be glad to see a work of standard value 
as immaculate as possible. We note here 
a few of the points that we have marked. 
Translating generally with ease and 
fluency, Mr. Shedlock uses “already ” 
frequently in a sense which is hardly 
English, e.g., “died already in the follow- 
ing year” (i. 16). In the notes to the 
first letter of the book reference might 
have been made to the discussion of 
Beethoven’s age in i. 190. At the top of 
p. 321 “ Einnahme” is translated, but 
not ‘‘Ausnahme.” “Bodge it up” 
(p. 324) is an odd expression. At the 
end of a letter on p. 391 a writer’s name 
and some italics have got wrong. On 
p. 411 is given a letter by Neate of 
October 29th, 1816. There is a letter 
from the same hand of the same date 
on p. 429, which “ exists only in a German 
version.” It looks as if this was merely 
a version of the one printed earlier, unless 
Neate wrote two similar letters to Beet- 
hoven on the same day. Or was the 
second letter to Haring ? Haring, accord- 
ing to Moscheles’s ‘ Life of Beethoven’ 
(ii. 244), begins a reply to Neate on 
December 18th, 1816, ‘‘ Both letters to Mr. 
Beethoven and to me arrived.” In the 
second volume of the book under review 
at p. 230 the reference to the ‘ Life’ by 
Moscheles should be ii. 261, not 161; 
and at p. 374 a similar reference is missing. 
It should be ii. 271. On p. 375 the text 
of the first sentence does not read; 
apparently a word has dropped out. On 
p. 397 the heading of a letter (evidently 
to Carl Holz) is missing. On p. 448 an 
interesting note is quoted from Sir George 
Grove, in which the second pair of inverted 
commas have slipped out. It is clear, 
however, where the translator’s own 
comments begin. This note concerns the 





part played by the Philharmonic Society 
in the ordering of the Ninth Symphony. 
It is pleasant to think that it was the 
magnanimity of this English Society which 
touched the “ inmost heart ” of the great 
musician in the days of his fatal illness. 








Musical Gossip. 


Dr. CHARLES Harriss, the honorary 
director of the annua] Empire Day Concerts, 
offers prizes of 50l., 30/., and 201. for the 
best three settings (for chorus and orchestra) 
of poems expressing the Imperial idea. 
No work must occupy more than ten 
minutes in performance. Competitors, who 
must be British-born, can select words from 
old or new sources. The names of the 
judges will be announced shortly. Manu- 
scripts must be sent in to Messrs. Novello 
& Co. before January Ist, 1910; and from 
that firm all details can be obtained. 

Mr. LANDON RONALD opened his season 

of Symphony Sunday Concerts at Black- 
pool on the Ist inst. There will be nine 
in all. His orchestra consists of seventy-two 
experienced players from London, Liverpool, 
and Manchester. Among his soloists are 
Mesdames Ella Russell and Henry Wood 
and Signor Caruso. 
#y_THE OIREACHTAS, which opened this week 
in Dublin, was distinguished by the produc- 
tion of the first opera composed with an 
Irish libretto. ‘Eithne’ is the joint work 
of Mr. Robert O’Dwyer and the Rev. T. 
O’Kelly. Mr. O’Dwyer’s music is tinged 
throughout with the influence of Irish folk- 
song. The opera was well received by large 
audiences throughout the week. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Bar. (Aug. 14).—Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
- oody-Manners Opera Company, Lyric Theatre. 
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The Blue Bird. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translated by Alex. T. de Mattos. (Methuen 
& Co.)—It is quite in the order of things 
that M. Maeterlinck should write a play for 
children. He has always had much in 
common with the young ; he has the child’s 
mysticism and awe of the unknown, the 
same delight in mechanical inventions, the 
same gift of making believe, and the same 
artlessness of vocabulary. His _ earlier 
plays might almost be likened to the day- 

eams of a precocious boy, with their 
vague, fantastic setting, their — of 
the horrific, their conceiving of Fate, in 
much the sort of way childhood regards the 
grown-up, as a despotic, thwarting, incal- 
culable power. Similarly his first essays in 
philosophy take such little account of 
external fact, are so wholly concerned with 
the life of the soul, that they might be the 
work of some convent-bred lad or ye gee 
who has shut himself up in a world of his 
own thoughts and barred out the disturbing 
influences of sense experience. Even in 
dramas such as ‘Pelleas and Melisande,’ 
where we have the impact of reality on the 
spirit of fantasy, it is the dream-characters 
which seem in their natural atmosphere. 
So, too, in ‘ Aglavaine and Selysette’ the 
leading figures are rather embodied ideas 
than persons of flesh and blood, and it was 
a true instinct which made M. Maeterlinck 
prefer marionettes rather than human actors 
to represent his abstractions. This later 
play, however, marks the of @ 
change in the writer’s attitude towards his 
fellows, and soon in ‘ Monna Vanna,’ feverish 
and almost boyish piece of romanticism 
though it is, we watch him seeking to com- 
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into touch with the common emotions of 
mankind. In so doing he was but following 
a natural development. Already the wonders 
of nature and science were giving a fresh 
bent to his mysticism, and he could be 
seen playing with the discoveries of the 
naturalist and the student of physics or 
electricity like a child with a new box of 
toys. To a study of the commonwealth of 
bees followed an enthusiasm for the motor- 
car and the lust of speed, and the scholar 
who had once been content with the rarefied 
air of op weg now took pleasure in the 
materialistic data of anthropology. It is a 
far cry from the quietism which regards life 
as less important to the Sage than death, 
and urges resignation in the presence of 
Destiny, to the sprightly flight of scientific 
imagination which traces the history of the 
long friendship that has for ages existed 
between man and his one ally of the animal 
world—the dog. Yet the evolution can 
hardly be deemed surprising by those who 
have followed the Belgian author’s career. 
Nor will they marvel now at his readiness 
to devote his talents to the composition of 
a simple fairy play. All along he has kept 
the child’s capacity for wonder; all along 
he has preserved youth’s freshness of heart. 
He has, therefore, never lost the key which 
unlocks the sympathies of childhood; he 
still possesses the passport that makes him 
free of the kingdom of fairyland. 

The story of ‘The Blue Bird’ resembles 
not a little that of ‘Hansel and Gretel.’ 
Here, as in the libretto of Humperdinck’s 
opera, we are shown the adventures of a 
couple of peasant children as they pass 
through regions of enchantment where they 
would be at the mercy of treacherous foes 
but for the aid of a supernatural friend. 
Still the charm or interest of the play—at 
any rate for M. Maeterlinck’s grown-up 
admirers—depends on the way in which, 
while adapting his language and his legend 
to the intelligence of youthful readers or 
playgoers, the author manages to express 
in the course of his allegory all his favourite 
thoughts. The young will only notice that 
he enlists among his characters a whole set 
of natural objects, such as Bread, Sugar, 
Milk, Light, Water, Fire, and Trees, besides 
a cat and a dog and other animals, and 
contrives to invest them all with individu- 
ality, making, for instance, with character- 
istic bias, the dog the faithful friend of his 
boy and girl protagonists, and the cat their 
stealthy enemy. Children again, will be 
content to discover that in the search for 
that ideal of ideals, the Blue Bird, on which 
the dramatist starts his Tyltyl and Mytyl, 
they are aided by a diamond which reveals 
the past and the time to come, and so can 
visit the Land of Memory and the Hall of 
Night and the Kingdom of the Future. 
But all the time, while giving play to a 
luxuriant fancy, which Mr. Herbert Trench 
will find it will require all the resources of 
the Haymarket to illustrate adequately, 
M. Maeterlinck is unpretentiously indoc- 
trinating his boy and girl readers or hearers 
with ideas to which he attaches importance. 
“Do they never learn anything ?” asks the 
dead Gaffer Tyltyl of his wife, when his 

andchildren visit them in the Land of 

emory, and “they’”’ are the living. “I 
tell you, you can’t see,” says the Fairy to 
Tyltyl and his sister when, with all the 
appearance of old age, she claims the 
attributes of beauty and the magic diamond 
has only to be used to prove her right. 
Things, she teaches her pupils, have not 
their surface value, the world’s standards 
are unreal, and the only objects worthy 
ambition are “ blue birds ’’—ideals. Then, 
too, the playwright throws out the pretty 
suggestion that the dead can still enjoy 





@ certain sort of life so long as they continue 
in the recollections of those they have loved. 
Again there is the idea of man being in 
constant battle, not only with the elements, 
but also with the rest of Creation, the dog 
alone being his trustworthy friend. Tylty 
finds himself in an enchanted forest in which 
he is all but overpowered by the leagued 
trees and animals; and when he appeals 
for explanation to his protector, Li 44 he 
is told that such an antagonism of Nature 
is always existent, though not ——— 
reeived: ‘‘Man is all alone against a 
in this world.” But it is in the case of the 
dog, so ready with his caresses for the 
“little god” who is his master, so uncom- 
plaining under correction, that M. Maeter- 
linck expresses a pet theory most concretely 
and charmingly. The veriest youngster 
will get an oe this play of the sort 
of compact which the author conceives to 
have been made in prehistoric times between 
man and his dog-ally. Finally, all through 
the story, though without ever putting any 
strain on childish imagination, the play- 
wright portrays man fighting his way 
onwards, and wresting Nature’s secrets by 
the talismanic virtues of Science; and in 
the scene of the Kingdom of the Future 
he gives us a quaint picture of children who 
are not yet born displaying their mechanical 
marvels and inventions, which are to change 
the face of the earth in some coming century. 
To attract the attention of young people to 
the romance and the wonders of Science, 
while telling an ingenuous story of fairies 
and magic, is no easy task; but it is one 
M. Maeterlinck has accomplished, and that 
without letting his desire to be instructive 
fetter the freedom or gaiety of his fancy. 


Pramatic Gossip. 


Mr. Rosert ArtTHUR has found the 
Robertson comedies so successful at the 
Coronet Theatre that he will revive ‘ Caste,’ 
‘School,’ and ‘Ours’ again next season, 
and add to them ‘ Society,’ ‘ M.P.’ ‘ Progress,’ 
and ‘ Play.’ 

Mr. ALFRED SuTRO has finished the play 
at which he has been working for some 
months. ‘Making a Gentleman,’ for that is 
to be its name, will resemble ‘The Walls of 
Jericho ’ in its satirical intention. It is to be 
produced by Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who, we 
understand, hopes to give the first perform- 
ance early in the autumn. 
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appearance of reviews of books. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


—@—— 
VOL. I. NOW READY, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HANOVERIAN 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


By ALICE GREENWOOD. 
With 2 Photogravure Plates and a Map. 


This work is a continuation of Strickland’s ‘Queens’ 
which ends with Queen Anne. The first volume deals with 
Sophia Dorothea (wife of George L) and Caroline of 
Anspach (Queen of George II.). The second volume 
Charlotte (Queen of George IIL), Caroline of Brunswick 
(Queen of George IV.) and Adelai e (Queen of William IV.), 


“The new book promises to be no less fascinating than 
the old.”—Manchester Guardian. 





—$— 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE GERMAN DRAMA OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By Dr. GEORG WITKOWSKI, 
Professor in the University of Leipzig. 


Authorized Translation from the Second German Edition, 
by L. E. HORNING, Professor of Teutonic Philology 
in the University of Toronto. 





Post 8vo, with 48 Illustrations, 6s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF A FOSSIL-HUNTER, 
By CHARLES H. STERNBERG. 
With an Introduction 
By Prof. HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN. 

“The simple record of a life of hard work and adventure 
among some of the richest fossil-bearing rocks of Western 
America....Mr. Sternberg’s book is one to be thoroughly 
enjoyed by any reader fond of fossils, whilst it by no means 
lacks general interest as a story of camp-life in the Wild 
West.” — Atheneum. 





Demy 8vo, with 48 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


Norway, its People, its Fjords, and its Fields, 
By W. S. MONROE. 

A compendium of information on the History, Peopl 
Religion, Commerce, Life, Scenery, Literature, Music, an 
Art of Norway, with suggestions for travellers, and a short 
bibliography. 

“The volume is eminently readable, and contains much 
information useful to the English traveller.”—Athenewm. 





Demy 8vo, with 4 Colour Piates, and 48 other Illustrations, 
78. 6d. net. 


THE CASTLES AND KEEPS 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Being a Description of sundry Fortresses, Towers, Pi 
and other Houses of Strength built by the Princes an 
Barons of Old Time in the Highlands, Islands, Inlands, and 
Borders of the Ancient and Godfearing Kingdom of 


Scotland. 
By FRANK ROY FRAPRIE. 
Author of ‘Among Bavarian Inns.’ 

“Mr. Fraprie....on the occasion of his journeyings in 
our land experienced the lack of a manual to the Castles of 
ancient Caledonia, and in this volume he has sought to 
supply the felt want....He has discharged his duties with 
marked success....Mr. Fraprie has done a good bit of work, 
and both his text and his illustrations will give pleasure to 
all possessors.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 
TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


Profusely illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 
CHARTRES: THE CATHEDRAL, and other 
Churches. 
ROUEN: THE CATHEDRAL, and other 
Churches. 
AMIENS: THE CATHEDRAL, aud other 
Churches. 
PARIS: NOTRE DAME. 
MONT 8. MICHEL. | 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. net each. 
Each Volume of the Series is written by an acknowledged 
authority, and is profusely illustrated from Engravings, Ol 
Prints, and Photographs. 


Write for Full List. 





BAYEUX. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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BOYS’ 
BANSTEAD (Surrey) ... 
BEDFORD eee ee 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
BRECON 
BRIGHTON 
BRIGHTON 
BRIGHTON 
CREWKERNE (Somerset) 
DENSTONE (Staffs.) 
ELLESMERE (Shropshire) 
ELTHAM (Kent) 
FERMOY (Co. Cork) 
FOLKESTONE 
FOLKESTONE ae 
GUERNSEY ... ae oon 
HARROGATE . i 
HUNSTANTON- -ON- SEA 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
KNUTSFORD (Cheshire) eee 
LONDON (Streatham Hill, S. ees 
MANCHESTER 
MARGATE <a 
NEWTON ABBOT wate Dev on) 
RAMSGATE 
SOUTHPORT .... 
SURBITON (Surrey) 
SUTTON (Surrey) 
SUTTON (Surrey) 
TAPLOW (Bucks) 
WIMBLEDON ... oly 
WORKSOP (Notts) ove 
WORTHING a 


GIRLS’ 
BANGOR (N. Wales) ... ooo 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA . 
BOSCOMBE (Hants) 
BOURNEMOUTH 
FOLKESTONE... 
LYMINGTON ... “ae 
MANCHESTER 
MARGATE 


BRADSHAW’S 
BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDES 


Contain a Complete List of First-Class Hotels and Boarding Houses both in England and 
on the Continent. 


Prices: British Editions, 6d. and 2s.; Continental Editions, 2s. and 3s. 6d. 





BRADSHAW’S 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland, 
Price 6d., or Prospectuses may be obtained from THE MANAGER, Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SCHOOLS. 


. Rose Hill School. 


+. The Modern School. 


. Oxford House School. 


«. Christ College. 
.. Brighton College. 
«. Shoreham Grammar School. 


. Hove High School. 


+. Crewkerne Grammar School. 
ee Denstone College. 


. §. Oswald’s College. 
. Eltham College. 


«. The College. 

+. Feltonfleet School. 

+. Bedford House. 

«. Guernsey High School. 
«. Pannal Ash College. 


+» Glebe House. 


- Elmhurst School. 
. Knutsford Grammar School. 


eos «. Montrose College. 
+. Urmston College. 


. Margate College. 


.. Newton College. 
«. Chatham House College. 


. The Modern School. 
. Shrewsbury House. 
. Manor Park School. 


ose ee Wollaston School. 


ee The Grammar School, 
«. King’s College School. 
eee . College. 


Steyne School. 


SCHOOLS. 


.. §. Winifred’s School. 
. Ancaster House. 


«. Rothesay School. 
«. Fontainebleau School. 


.. St. Margaret’s School. 
. Arnewards House, Hordle. 


«. Urmston College. 
«. Margate College. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS—continued. 
Alleyn College. 
. Montauban School. 
Upper St. Leonards Ladies’ 
College. 
«. Seaford Ladies’ College. 
.«» Calder School. 
+. Friedenheim School. 
. High School. 
+» High School. 
«. Benhilton College. 
- Hamilton House. 
. Steyne High School. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 


BRUGES (Belgium) . Pembroke School. 
BRUSSELS . Ecole Centrale Technique 
LAUSANNE Le Lycée, 22, Avenue del’Aurore. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BONN (Rhine)... 
BRUGES (Belgium) 


MARGATE oe 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA ... 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 


SEAFORD (Sussex) - ... eco 
SEASCALE (Cumberland) 
SEATON (Devon) ‘ 
SHAFTESBURY (Dorset) 
SLEAFORD (Lincoln) ... 
SUTTON (Surrey) roe 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS ... 
WORTHING 


. Konigstrasse 1. 
9, Quai St. Anne. 





BRUSSELS _... . 82-84, Rue Paul Lauters. 

CASSEL ove 10, Ob. Sophienstrasse. 

DRESDEN ooo “ .. Leubnitzerstrasse 19, 

DRESDEN ae ont ste «. 31, Sedanstrasse. 

DRESDEN a aa . 4, Bliasplatz. 

EISENACH ..... pote ual .. 9, Ofenstein. 

FLORENCE a ie «» 9, Via Domenico. 

GENEVA oe seo ove . Chateau d’Aire. 

GODESBERG .... . Haus Schonau. 

HANOVER Sextrosstrasse. 

HOMBURG .. ... Victoria College. 

LAUSANNE ..... .. Haute-Rampe. 

LAUSANNE .... eee see oe . Les Alliares. 

LAUSANNE .... eae coe ove «» Pensionnat Johnston. 

LAUSANNE .... oss ia aa «» Pensi t Roch 

LAUSANNE ... ° ... La Bergeronnette Av. des Alpes. 

MUNICH oon > * AB Ge Prinz Regenten Strasse, 
g- 

VEVEY 32, Quai Perdonnet. 

WEIMAR + Pension Reiffenstein. 





(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND WAGON COMPANIES), | 


Rail 


“Invaluable to all concerned 


in the promotion, construction, or 
administration of railways, both at home and abroad.”—Telegraph. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. Post free, 12s. 


BRADSHAW’S 
RAILWAY MANUAL 


SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND DIRECTORY 
Railway Officials and Menuihebmers of Railway Supplies. 


It gives, briefly, the 


of every line gen in the United Kingdom, and other sec’ 


Carriage and 


agon Companies are also added. 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history and financial position of 
ways in all parts of the World. 


tt history and present condition 
/ se dealing with Waterways and 


FIFTY YEARS’ RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics showing the revenue and 
expenditure of each of the principal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. 


650 pp. with numerous Maps. 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 
AND AT MANCHESTER. 


| 
| 
| 





| 





“There seem to be no particulars concerning our navigable canals and 
rivers that have not been brought together in the book.”— Westminster Gazette. 


BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND NAVIGABLE 
RIVERS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufacturers, Merchants, 
Traders, and Others. 


Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the Waterways, 


By HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Director, FELLOWS, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lrp., Canal Carriers. 


Gives in a succinct form full information as to the advantages and possibilities of 
inland navigation, and contains all information, other than financial, necessary to owners 
of waterside premises, business houses, and others who for business or political reasons are 
interested in the subject. 

The contents have been arranged by the author after an Seaeeion of the whole cf 
the waterways, amounting to a mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles. 


400 pp. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map, post free, 
ONE GUINEA net, from 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 
AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
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With 8 Illustrations. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


NOTES BY THE | 


WITH 


MEMOIRS OF 


JOSEPH KNIGHT, FS.A.., 


Dramatic Critic and Editor of ‘Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 


AND 
THE REV. 


JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, E:.S.A. 


BY 


JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 


Comprising his Contributions to “Notes and Queries.’ 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE CONTENTS :— 
JOSEPH KNIGHT.—His Father and Mother—Education—King of the | COWPER.—His Sensitive Temperament —His Terrible Lines—John New- 


College — Life at Leeds—Leaves for London — Becomes Critic of ton’s Influence Beneficial—Happy Years at Olney—His Gratitude to 

the Atheneum—Editor of Notes and Queries—Dramatic Critic of the Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hasketh—His Last Poem ‘The Castaway’— 

Daily Graphic avd of the Globe—Contributions to the ‘ Dictionary of Why the Name is Pronounced Cooper—‘ The Cup that Cheers ’— 

National Biography ’—Writes Life of Rossetti—Sunday Evenings | Cowper Anticipated—Maitland on Cowper’s Works in America— 

with the Marstons. Origin of ‘‘God moves in a Mysterious Way ”—Letters Sold at 
Sotheby’s. 


JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH.—His Life in Edinburgh— 
Affection for Scott—Exhibits at the Scottish Academy—Contributes 
to Hogg’s Instructor and Bradshaw's Magazine—Goes to Cambridge— 
His Ordination—Wins the Hearts of the Gipsies—Devotes Himself 
to Ballad History—His Friendships with Ellicott, Kingsley, George 
Gilfilan—Writes on the Brontés—Letters from Patrick Bronté— 

3 per Cents—Splendid Series of Records—Dr. Reginald R. Sharpe— 


Dedicates ‘ Roxburghe Ballads’ to Queen Victoria. 
Educational Grants—Charitable Grants—City Temple it— 
EDINBURGH AND SCOTLAND.—The Blackwoods and Blackwood’s | Sapest on Gheckation Poidiinges~itie of “Lend* Einece TM 
Magazine—William Chambers at Scott’s Funeral—The Founding of | Officially Conferred y 
Chambers’s Journal—Its rapid success—Early Contributors—George | y 
Meredith’s ‘ Chillianwallah ’—Queen Victoria’s First Visit to Edin- | 
burgh—Peel shouted at, ‘‘Gie him Peals ”—O’Connell’s Address— 
Cadell’s Shop in St. Andrew Square—Scott, ‘‘ that gurt and good old 
man ”—Professor Wilson “ Kit North ”— Scott insulted at Hawick, 
‘* Burke Sir Walter ”—Original of Rebecca in ‘ Ivanhoe ’—Scott and 
the Roxburghe Club—Sale of Copyrights—David Scott, R.S.A.—Sir 
William Allen and the Royal Scottish Academy—Ebsworth paints 
Four Views of Edinburgh from the Scott Monument—Heath Wilson 
and ee School of a e of — — 
Muir Wood, George Gilfillan and the mfries Heruld—Death o torical Society—Rebecca in ‘ Ivanhoe’—Efficiency of Jewish Schools 
Joseph Ebsworth—His own Music played and sung in Churches of all —Medal to ae John Russell—David * + weg Sonny are 
Denominations in Edinburgh on the following Sunday—Macaulay’s —The Rothschilds ae 
Speech at Edinburgh, 1847: ‘‘If I fail in this electoral contest and | : 
am not returned to Parliament, there are other ways by which in | GENERAL SUBJECTS.—The National Flag—The United Free Church 


| THE CITY OF LONDON.-— Its Privileges—Its Roll of Fame—Guildhall 
Library—Lord Mayor’s Precedence—Street Improvements—Cattle 
in Streets—Increase of Traffic—The Thames Embankment—Bad 
Odours of the Thames—Rateable Value—The Guilds—Financial 
pg i Friday —Baring Brothers—Goschen Converts the 


PUBLISHERS.—The Longmans—John Murray—Smith, Elder & Co.— 
Macmillans—Richard Bentley—George Bentley—The Blackwoods— 
John Camden Hotten—Chatto & Windus—Henry Bohn—Quaritch— 
The Sotherans— Frederic Norgate—The Lockwoods — Nicholas 
Triibner—John Chapman. 


THE JEWS IN ENGLAND. —The First Synagogue—‘ Gates of Hope” 
School—First Hebrew Book Published in England—Jewish Portraits 
by Lady Magnus—Halevi’s ‘ Songs of Faith and Hope’—Jewish His- 


retirement I may be able to serve my country”—The Scottish of Scotland—Edward VII.’s Title in Scotland—The Ninth Jubilee of 
Academy—Edward VII.’s Title in Scotland—Chaplain to the | Glasgow University—The British Academy—War Correspondents— 
Edinburgh Garrison revived by the King. Brougham’s Reported Death in 1839—G. J. Holyoake—Philip James 

| Bailey — Elizabeth Barrett Browning—First Christmas Card— 

LITERARY JUBILEES AND CELEBRATIONS.—Daily News— | Longest Telegram—List of Civil List Pensions under Victoria, 
Daily Telegraph—Guardian—Blackwood’s Magazine—Gentleman’s | published by permission of the Comptroller, with Biographical Notes 


| 
Magazine—John Rylands Library—Leisure Hour—Chambers’s | —The Post Office, 1856-1906 —Newspapers at the Time of the 
Journal—John Cassell—John Limbird—Charles Knight—Globe— | Coronation of Queen Victoria—Chorley’s Hymn on the Birth of 
Field—Saturday Review—Notes and Queries. Edward VII. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. Leipsic: Inselstrasse 20. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 
£ 8 d. 
GENERAL INDEX, 
* FOURTH SERIES.. 3 3 0 
GENERAL INDEX, 
* SIXTH SERIES .. 0 6 O 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SEVENTH SERIES 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
+ NINTH SERIES 010 6 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


t This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. e 
— printed is limited, and the type has been dis- 
tribute 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY, 


THE 


NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


For JUNE 30, 1900, 


Price 4d.; by post 44d. 


Containing an Account of the Flag, 
Reprinted June, 1908, with 


Coloured Illustration according to Scale. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 
—<——— 


ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich; Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re- 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &c. 


‘© Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


NINTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES : 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 
Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘* The booklet deserves to continue in pomwin’ 
It presents a mass of information in smal 
Dundee Adeline. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price 
Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS : 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised to 1908, 
NOW READY, fecap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


** Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.” 
English Mechanic. 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lrmrtep, 
15, Paternoster Row. 








BUSHMILLS 


“ OQ» WHISKEY.” 
Mellow, old, with perfect flavour, 

Flavour that stands quite alone, 
**Old Bushmills ” is first in favour 


Where the British Flag is flown. 


“Old Bushmills” Distillery Co., Ltd., 





20, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


Shipping. 


NORWAY 
PLEASURE 
C BRUISES. 





By the well-known 8.Y. VECTIS. 


August 13 to August 26 "Die FJORDS. 


Fares from Twelve Guineas, 


By the new 8.8. MALWA, 11,500 tons. 


RUS SSIA 


August 7 to August 30. 


London to Stockholm, Copenhagen, Cronstadt 
(for St. Petersburg and Moscow), &c. 


Fares from Twenty Guineas. 


For Passage, Illustrated Handbooks, and all 
information apply Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C., or 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C., London. 








QGEA-SICKNESS CAN BE CURED. 


We are quite satisfied, from the numerous tests we have made, and. 
from the Testimonials received, that we have discovered an infallible 
preventative of Sea-sickness, Train-sickness, &c., in ZOTOS. 

ZOTOS is contained in small capsules of gelatine, quite tasteless. 
easily swallowed whole, and readily soluble. Our Booklet, ‘How 
Sea-sickness is Prevented,’ with Pamphlet of Testi ials, sent free- 
on request. 


ZOTOS, Lrp., 32 and 34, Theobalds Road, London, W.C. 














Insurance Companies. 
VERY MAN 
Who wishes for a sound investment should read 


IX VESTMENT POLICIES. 





Sent post free on application to the 








N-ALLONAL PROVIDENT 
NSTITUTION 
I 


FOR MUTUAL L#E ASSURANCE. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 





HOLIDAY SEASON. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, SICKNESS, 
EMPLOYERW’ LIABILITY, BURGLARY, AND 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAlway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,600,000. 
—— ee 





‘A. VIAN, Secretary. 


64, CORNHILL, LCNDON. 
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MACMILLANS BOOKS 


GREAT GOLFERS: their Methods at a Glance. | 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM. Illustrated by 268 Action-Photographs. 10s. 6d. net. | 
| 
| 


GREAT BATSMEN: their Methods at a Glance. | 


- oo W. BELDAM and C. B. FRY. Illustrated by 600 Action-Photographs. 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 





GREAT BOWLERS AND FIELDERS: 


Methods at a Glance. By GEORGE W. BELDAM and C. B. FRY. 
464 Action-Photographs. 10s. 6d. net. 


GREAT LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS. By George 


W. BELDAM and P. A. VAILE. Illustrated by 229 Action-Photographs. 10s, 6d, 
net. 


their 


Illustrated by 





THE GARDEN. 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By the Hon. Mrs. Everyn Cecru (Alicia 


Amherst) With about 40 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By the Rev. A. Fosrer-Metuiar, M.A. 


Hustrated. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN, Extra crown 8vo. 
Illustrated Edition. White buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. 
Also pott Svo, 7d. net. With Coloured cteetions by SIMON HARMON 
VEDDER. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and Her 


German Garden.’ Illustrated Edition. Extra crown S8vo, white buckram, gilt 





FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. Reminiscences a 
Researches in Danby in Cleveland. By Canon J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 
Impression, with Portraits and Prefatory Memoir of the Author by GEORGE ya 
MACMILLAN. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Both the following Volumes contain much practical information on Sport and Natural 
History. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each ; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOITS OF TWO SCHOOL 
BOYS. By Canon ATKINSON. 


PLAYHOURS AND HALF-HOLIDAYS; or, Further Experiences of 


Two Schoolboys. By Canon ATKINSON. 


BOOKS OF ROAD TRAVEL. 





edges, 88. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. 


SUN. DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY. By Atice Morse | 


RLE. Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LD TIME GARDENS. Newly set forth by Atice Morse Ear_e. 
Profusely illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


A WOMAN'S HARDY GARDEN. By Hetexa Rveruerrorp ELy. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ANOTHER HARDY GARDEN BOOK. By Heteya R. Ety. 


trated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Iilus- 








OUR | MOUNTAIN G. GARDEN. By Mrs. THroporETHomas. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
THE COUNTRY SIDE. 
By ANTHONY 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. 
— oy oy yith Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs by ERIC PARKER. 


TALES OF THE BIRDS. By | W. Warpve Fow ter, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; extra gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. By W. Warpve Fow er. _ Iilus- 


trated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


A YEAR WITH THE BERDS, By W. Warpe Fowrer, M.A. With | 
Illustrations by BRYAN HOOK. Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Prize Editions, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. By W. Warps 
FOWLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
BIRDCRAFT. A Field Book pr 200 Song, Game, and Water Birds. 
ae WRIGHT. With 80 Full-Page Plates. New Impression. 


GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS. Stories of the Bird Year for Home 
and School. By MABEL O. WRIGHT. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF ANIMALS: the Mammals. By Ernest Incrrsort. 
bay | 15 on -Page Colour Plates and many other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 
ne 


Illustrated. 


Crown 


ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature Studies. By Prof. L. C. 
IALL, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
INSECT LIFE. Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By J. H. Fasre. With a 


Preface 4 DAVID SHARP, M.A. F.RB.S. 
Library, 28. 6d. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from the 
Amceba to the Insects. ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With upwards of 100 
Illustrations. Nineteenth ousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WINBERS IN LIFE’S RACE: or, the Great Backboned Family. 
} e. oy oy _ B. BUCKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. Eighth ‘Thousand. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 


Crown 8vo, 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH 
a — - sad i. oo — Hon. LORD A VEBURY, D.C.L. LL.D. With Illustra- 
io a rown 8vo, 68. 


NATURAL L HISTORY AND pANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. By 
as LORD SELBORNE, and oe Ry gt a ny Be. € — 


NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By auaune Waite. 8vo, 
ibrary of English Classics. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. ‘By Frank BUvUcKLAND. 

mee with a few Illustrations. Each Series separately, in crown 8vo, 

=n — ilt, 38. 6d., First Series—RATS, SERP NTs, FISHES, 

FROGS. 1 MO KEYS, &e. 8. Series—FOSSILS, BEARS, WOLVES, CATS, 

EAGLES, HEDGEHOGS EELS, HERRINGS, WHALES. Third Series—WI LD 

DUCKS, "FISHING, LIO NS, TI TIGERS . FOXES, PORPOISES. Fourth Series— 
GIANTS, MUMMIES, MERMAIDS, WONDERFUL PEOPLE, SALMON, &c. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. Prize 


By AraBetta B. Buck ey. 


as follows: 


HAMPSHIRE. By D. H. Movurray Reap. 
CONNOR. 


} 
| 
} 


| BERKSHIRE. By James Epmunp VINceNT. 
| SUSSEX. “By E. V. Lucas. 


- | NORTH WALES. By A. G. BRADLEY. 
y | 1 





A MOTOR-FLIGHT THROUGH | FRANCE. 


Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


| COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By W. Ovrran 
TRISTRAM. With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON and HERBE RT RAILTON, 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. Pocket Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. net ; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, in uniform binding, 6s. per vol. 


By EpitH Wuarroy. 


| SURREY. By Eric Parker. Illustrated by HuGu Tuomson. 


Illustrated by ARtuuR B, 


KENT. By Watrter JErRoxp. Illustrated by Hucn THomson. 
DORSET. By Sim Freperick Treves. Illustrated by JosrrH PENNELL. 


Illustrated by FREDERICK 


Illustrated by FrepeRick L. Grices. 

| LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Coox. Illustrated by HucnH THomson and 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 

| HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tompxrnys. 


‘SoUTH W "WALES. By A. G. BrapLey. 


Illustrated by Frepericx L, 
Illustrated by FRepeEnrick L. 


Illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL 
and HUGH THOMSON. 


| THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
| PENNE 


“YORKSHIRE. By Artruur H. Norway. 
and HUGH THOMSON 


| EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Durr. 


| DEVON AND CORNWALL. By Arruur H. Norway. 
| JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


| DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By SterHen Gwyyy. 


THOMS 
| ORMAMDY. By Rev. P. DEarMER. [Illustrated by JosepH PENNELL. 
| DERBYSHIRE, By J. B. Friern. Illustrated by Netty Ericusen. 
OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS, By Hersert A. Evays. Illustrated 
by FREDERICK L. GRIG 


MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 


By A. G. Braptey. Illustrated by JosErx 
Illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL 


Illustrated by JosEPH PENNELL. 
Illustrated by 


Illustrated by Hvcu 


AN ENGLISH HOLIDAY WITH CAR AND CAMERA. LIllustrated. 
vo net. 

UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 24 Full-Page Illustrations. 8vo, 102. net. 

ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
108. net, 

THROUGH T TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With Illustrations. Demy 
vO. 


OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) Illus- 


trations. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 

FOUR WORKS WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY CLIFTON JOHNSON. 

Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net: each. 

AMONG ENGLISH HEDGEROWS. Introduction by H. Masts. 

ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS. 

THE ISLE OF THE SHAMROCK. E 

THE LAND OF HEATHER (Scotland). 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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